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Prefatory Note 

A number of publishers have kindly granted permission to reprint in this 
study selections from their works now in copyright. Acknowledgment 
is made to the University of North Carolina Press for a passage from an article 
by C. H. Moore in Studies in Philology (1917), to E. P. Dutton and Company 
for a passage from John Masson’s Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet (1907), to the 
Johns Hopkins Press for a passage from Gilbert Chinard’s Introduction to The 
Correspondence of Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours (1931), and to the 
Rutgers University Press for selections from the works of Freneau in Lewis 
Leary’s That Rascal Freneau (1941) and in The Last Poems of Philip Freneau 

(1945)- 

I am also much indebted to the librarians of Princeton University and the 
Monmouth County Historical Association for permission to examine the books 
in their possession once owned by Freneau. The librarians of Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity were most kind in not only placing at my disposal their collection of 
books and manuscripts at one time belonging to the poet but in granting me 
the privilege of quoting from Freneau’s theological notebook and from numer¬ 
ous notes and marginalia to be found in books in the poet’s library. I also 
greatly appreciate the graciousness which the chief and assistants of the Reserve 
Room of The New York Public Library have shown in giving me access to 
their remarkably complete collection of the first editions of Philip Freneau. 

I wish especially to express my gratitude to Professor Lewis Leary, whose 
biography of Freneau has proved indispensable in laying the groundwork for 
•this study. But a much greater personal debt is owing to Professor Leary, who 
not only read this little book in manuscript and made many valuable sugges¬ 
tions for its further development but patiendy and painstakingly answered the 
many questions which a perplexed author submitted to him. Such personal 
service of a scholarly nature is rare indeed. 

New Yor ^ University N. F. A. 

May 1949 
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Prologue 

Although the thinking of Freneau has been regarded by scholars as contra- 
dictory and complex, his philosophical and religious opinions, in all their 
intricacy, have never been subjected to a thorough or detailed analysis. Freneau 
has perhaps righdy been called a deist. But since the term “deism,’* as used in 
the eighteenth century, covered for the orthodox a multitude of religious 
heresies, 1 the word is likely to mean little when applied, without scrutiny, to a 
man of Freneau’s reflective turn of mind. This ardent humanitarian, often 
known in his own time as a rabid and bitter satirist, was strangely fascinated 
by every metaphysical hypothesis that might hope to explain and, in the end, 
better the wretched plight of mankind. It is the purpose of this study, then, to 
examine the various strands of philosophical and religious thought that thread 
their way through his works. No dialectical dexterity, however, will ever bring 
into a harmonious whole the welter of ideas that struggled for expression in 
this eighteenth-century author. A true child of his age, Freneau reveals a specu¬ 
lative nature that could not be stilled. Analyzed broadly, the body of Freneau’s 
religious and metaphysical thought presents four major trends: (I) orthodox 
religious belief, based in part on Biblical revelation; (II) the back-to-nature 
ideology'; (III) scientific deism; (IV) .Epicureanism and other classical doc¬ 
trines. In the interrelation and overlapping of these trends lies much of the 
intricacy of Freneau’s religious speculation. 

1 For an analysis of clastic heresy, see Isabel St. John Bliss, “Young’s Sight Thoughts in 
Relation to Contemporary Christian Apologetics,” PMLA, XLLX (March I934)> 4 a ~4 2 - 
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I 


ORTHODOXY 


were 


The Fresneaus. an old French family dating from the sixteenth century, 
stanch Huguenots; and, with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes m icSy. 
several members sought refuge in London. Of these emigres. Andre iresneau. 
who in due course had become a British subject, packed his few possessions— 
not forgetting the family Bible printed in Geneva in 15S7 1 —and sailed in ipcc 
for America. As a merchant, Andre soon settled in New 'iork, married the 
daughter of a fellow Huguenot, and was chosen an elder in the Church or 
St. Esprit. A son, Pierre, who married in 1750 a young lady of Scotch Presby¬ 
terian descent, became, two years later. Philip Freneau's father. Presently the 
family moved to Monmouth County, New Jersey, where they built a home at 
Mount Pleasant. 2 The Fresneaus retained much of the simplicity and devout¬ 
ness of worship inherited from an earlier day. A record book once kept by 
Pierre Fresneau shows that at the age of hve or six Philip, with the rest of the 
family, must have listened regularly to Bible readings, and no doubt took his 
simple part in the daily prayers. 3 In addition to the Bible, the family library at 
this period included The Boo ^ of Common Prayer, Brady's and Tate s Psalms, 
and one volume of The of the Late Reverend and Learned Isaac Watts 

( 1 753 ) * 4 

Philip Freneau 5 was early destined for college: Pierre Fresneau. before his 
death, is said to have made clear his desire that his eldest son should be a 
clergyman. 6 Lnder the guidance of Alexander Mitchell, who at this time was 
studying theology under the Reverend William Tennent, then acting president 
of Princeton, the boy prepared himself for college at a school not far from 

1 The family Bible is fully described by Mary S. Austin, Philip Freneau, the Foe: gj the 
Revolution (New York: A. Wcssels Company. 1901). pp. 49-50. 

2 Lewis Lear)*. That Rascal Freneau, a Study in Literary Failure ([New Brunswick. N.J.*: 
Rutgers University Press. [1941]). pp. 4-13. The family of Agnes Watson, Freneau’s mother, 
were active members of '“Old Scots," Presbyterian, church of Freehold, New Jersev. See John 

E. Stillwell. Historical and Genealcgieal Miscellany (New York: [n.p.], 1951), Y. 2- 4; 

F. R. Symmcs, History oj the Old Tennent Church (Cranburv, N.J.: G. W. Burroughs 

1904), P- 367. ’ 

3 Leary* That Rascal Freneau, pp. 14, 36S. This manuscript book (mainlv a letter book) is 
preserved in the library of Rutgers University. 

4 These volumes are preserved in the library of Rutgers University. 
famJ^L^T aeaU hUnSdf S ' emS l “ Ve be “ res P ODSlbIc for the change in the spelling of the 

* Leary, That Rascal Freneau n 1 f\ 
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Mount Pleasant. 7 With the matriculation of Freneau at Princeton in 1768, he 
was probably, for the first time, brought in contact with ideas that disturbed 
the pattern of his orthodox religious thinking. Besides making the acquaintance 
of classical authors, who years later were often to declare their presence in his 
writings, Freneau fell under the influence of Berkeley, whose idealism had 
already invaded the intellectual life of the college. In his junior year, Freneau 
wrote the familiar poem, The Power of Fancy,” which, deriving in literary 
form from Milton and Joseph Warton, 8 was metaphysically allied to Berkeleian 
idealism. 9 All external phenomena, he suggests, are 

But thoughts on reason's scale combin'd, 

Ideas of the Almighty mind . 10 


But the president of Princeton, John Witherspoon, who was a religious con¬ 
servative lately come from Scotland, feared much for the orthodoxy of his 
students. Heartily disliking the inroad which the philosophy of Berkeley had 
made on the younger group, the president, it is said, first subjected the system 
to vigorous reason in an effort to discredit it; but, failing in this method, he 
finally subdued the rebellious group by sheer ridicule. 11 

Thus, despite the radical religious thought doubtless seething below the sur¬ 
face, Princeton at this time remained essentially Presbyterian. 12 And whatever 
may have been the ultimate influence of Freneau’s encounter, while at college, 
with advanced religious thinking, the young man’s vision remained fixed on 
the ministry. In 1773 and 1774 he applied himself more or less seriously to the 
study of theology. The immediate impulse to such a study may have come 
from his classmate, Hugh Brackcnridge, who, having studied divinity at 


’ Professor Leary, in a letter dated July 30, 1946, writes to me in this way regarding 
Freneau’s college preparation: “He prepared for Princeton at the Mattisonia Latin School, 
near Freehold, under the direction of Alexander Mitchell, a young man just out of Princeton 
(daw of 1765) who was combining keeping school with studying theology under William 
Tcnnent Tenncnt, who was also acting President of Princeton, and the Rev. Charles 
M'Kmght, another staunch Presbyterian of Monmouth County, were supervisors, visitors, or 

what-not of the school.” 

* Harry H. Clark, “The Literary Influences of Philip Freneau,’’ Studies in Philology (here¬ 
after referred to as SP), XXII (January 1925). 8-10; Thomas Haviland, “A Measure for the 
Early Freneau s Debt to Milton,” PULA, LV (December 1940), 1033-40. 


6 Leary, That Rascal Freneau, p. 29. 

i n The Poems of Philip Freneau (Philadelphia, 1786), p. 23. Hereafter referred to as 
44 17 86 *• 

11 Woodbridge Riley, American Philosophy. The Early Schools (New York: Dodd, Mcad 
and Company, 1907). PP 485-86; Varnum Collins, President Witherspoon V™**™ 
Princeton University Press, 1925). I. *3^37- Freneau, as he approached the age of 

was to recall the stern " Caledonian Sage ” who had once presided over the cdlege. See X>de 
on a Remote Perspective V,ew of Princeton College,” The Last Poems of Philip 
Lewis Leary (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1945). P : 1°°; and Rudolph 
Kirk, "Freneaus *View’ of Princeton,” Journal of the Rutgers University Library. 

(December 1939). 20-25. 

12 Riley, American Philosophy, pp. 226-27. 





Princeton, was soon to become a teacher in a Maryland academy. 13 The fact 
that Freneau, for a time after his graduation, taught in the same school 
strengthens the belief that Brackenridge may have exerted an influence upon 
him. But whatever encouragement Brackenridge may have given Freneau, 
another theological influence, as we shall see, must also have been present. In 
any case, Freneau probably never studied divinity at Princeton. What we know 
of his theological studies is derived solely from a notebook which he kept in 
1773 and 1774. 14 The earlier part of this book bears the inscription “P. F. 
1773.” Here Freneau has taken notes on, or copied extracts from, such solid 
theological works as Henry’s An Exposition of the Old and New Testaments, 
Burnet’s An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
and Pearson’s An Exposition of the Creed. Indeed, he will have no part in the 
freethinking of the day. After an early section of his notebook devoted to 
“Socinian Sentiments,” he freely expresses his opinion regarding the heresies 
he has just been examining: “The Socinian writers would impoverish and cur¬ 
tail the Gospel of Christ and make it to consist in little more than mere natural 


Religion.” But after he has occupied about thirty pages with quotations and 
analyses, his interest in divinity begins suddenly to flag. “It was a vain notion,” 
he declares, “that a Parsons [sic] occupation was the high road to wealth and 
independency in Life. Possibly Brackenridge had sought to persuade him of 
the worldly advancement which a clergyman might expect. But Freneau could 
see no truth in such advice. “And so farewell to what is called the Study of 
Divinity,” he adds, “—which is, in fact, the Study of Nothing!—and the pro¬ 
fession of a priest is little better than that of a Slothful Blockhead”—words 
strangely prophetic of the anticlerical trend of his later religious thinking. 

After this momentary outburst, however, he continues with his notes for a few 
more pages and then comes to an abrupt stop. 

Sometime in 1773 Freneau gave up schoolteaching and returned to Mon¬ 
mouth County, possibly to study law. 1 * But his thoughts drifted once more— 

f "5 n ° W x f ° r f L he last timc -to ministry. A second section of the notebook 
is ate arch 29, 1774. Again it seems reasonably certain that Freneau did 
not smdy theology at Princeton. The character and extent of the notes made 
at this period however, would seem to indicate that he was now working 
under the guidance of a skilled theologian and that he was really intent, for 
the moment, on becoming a clergyman. One curious fact should be kept in 


WnUng! ° f Hu * h Bracer (Princeton: Princeton 

sio^r^ tose kind perm.s- 

Leary, Thai Rascal Freneau, pp. 48-S2 Dr W, ! j 7 c , ^ b> ' ProfcS5or 

helpful in his identification of many of the thLl S ■ f ° £ ^ notebook has bcen especially 
fragmentary or abbrevtated ^ “ 

Ibid., p. 46. 
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mind regarding both sections of the notebook: Freneau’s theological reading 
gives evidence of having been rather heavily weighted with the works cf 
famous Anglican divines—a circumstance which suggests that his studies were 
not being directed by a Princetoman. Thus, at the beginning of the second 
part, Freneau lists at some length those authors whose works he presumably 
expected to read. Some ten of these writers, such as Isaac Barrow, William 
Burkitt, and John Scott, had been clergymen of the Church of England. Space 
m the notebook is also devoted to an oudine of ‘‘Bishop Ushers [r/c] Division 
of his body of Divinity into 52 heads.” Especially indicative of the Episco¬ 
palian bent of his training is his painstaking translation into Latin of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. It would further seem that 
Freneau intended at one time to take the Erst step leading to his ordination as 
a priest in the Anglican Church, for a small section of the second part of the 
volume is headed, ‘‘What a Deacon should have studied in order to his ordina¬ 
tion/ But despite the drift toward Anglicanism noticeable in many of the 
notes, references to Calvin and to presbyters show that he was very possibly 
seeking whatever common ground could be discovered between the two forms 
of religious faith. True, a few ecclesiastical items in the Thirty-nine Articles 
seem strangely alien to Freneau s Presbyterian background. And yet the spirit 
of the Articles as a whole no Calvinist could fail to accept in good conscience. 
Further on in the notebook we observe surprisingly little change in the theo¬ 
logical tone as we turn from Freneau s translation of the Articles to his answers 
(again done with scrupulous care) to Dr. Isaac Watts’s “Questions Proper For 
Students in Divinity, Candidates of the Ministry, and Young Christians. 
Here Freneau is concerned with questions propounded by a dissenter. This 
eager clerical aspirant subscribes, without qualification, to the doctrine of the 
Trinitv. When Dr. Watts asks for the meaning of the phrase, ‘predestination 


or election of persons to Salvation, Freneau replies in the best Calvinistic 
manner, “Predestination is the secret purpose of God from all Eternity to 
chuse some of the human Race to honour, happiness and Glory, others to 
misery and everlasting Death.” He likewise declares his belief in the inspira¬ 
tion of the Scriptures. But following many Christian divines of the century’, he 
also seeks arguments for God’s existence and glory’ in the design and symmetry 
of the Newtonian universe. “The harmony, Grandeur, Wisdom and regularity 
observable throughout this lower world evidently shew that it could not have 

owed its being to anv fatal necessity or blind chance as some dream.the 

works of creation, the Earth, Planets, Stars &c, all which being lifeless matter in 
themselves shew that some overruling power must first have given them 
motion, and Life.” Significant, though for reasons not strictly theological, are 
Freneau’s /nnuenda sermon!bus-notes for sermons which he proposed some¬ 


day to preach. 
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Thus it is true that both Presbyterian and Anglican influences, embodying 
a belief in the Trinity and in the revelation of the Scriptures, were in the end 
for Freneau one influence upholding religious orthodoxy as opposed to tr.e 
heretical doctrines of deism. Yet, recalling the strong Presbyterian bias noth 
of Freneau's ancestry and of Princeton, one finds the presence in the note¬ 
book of any Anglican theology indeed puzzling. No Presbyterian mentor 
would have proposed to Freneau the translation into Latin of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church. On the other hand, no Anglican clergyman would have 
required his young charge to answer Dr. Watts's questions. What sort or direc¬ 
tion, then, did Freneau have? Surely the patent concern in the notebooks 
with the Church of England would seem to imply more than a perverse rebel¬ 
lion against the dogmatic course of instruction dictated by some dour Pres¬ 
byterian clergyman. And the extent of the notes, as well as the scrupulous care 
with which some of them are taken, would hardlv ar^ue that Freneau was 
pursuing his theological studies without any guidance at all. By the spring or 
1775, however, he had finally abandoned forever all thought of the ministry. * 
Among his Innuendo sermonibus are several brief sketches which at once 
assert Freneau’s predilection for a type of theological literature—for the most 
part orthodox—which was enjoying great popularity in the eighteenth century. 
Contemporary literature of a religious cast dwelt much on the theme of death: 
and a whole school, essentially romantic in its nature, sought to declare to man 
the spiritual significance of death as revealed in the majesty of the night. 
Edward Young’s Night Thoughts (1742-1745) and portions of James Hervev's 
Meditations and Contemplations (1746-1747) discovered in the nocturnal 
splendors much food for spiritual reflection, especially on death. Other authors, 
such as Bishop Porteus and Robert Blair, who were less concerned with the 
night, unfolded their moral lessons through the medium of the grave. These 
writers, whose works were closely allied in style and purpose, all disclosed a 
religious melancholy typical of the mid-eighteenth century. To this literary 
group Freneau’s “The House of Night” belongs. 

As Professor Leary has pointed out, this poem is in large part the product of 
Freneaus theological studies. 14 Although the work was originally published in 
the Jjnited States Magazine for August 1779, the last stanza of the first version 
provides a much earlier date for at least part of its composition. 

Enough—when God and nature give the word, 

III tempt the dushy shore and narrow sea: 

Content to die, just as it is decreed. 

At jour score years, or now at twent\-three. 1 * 

16 Ibid., p. 53. 

17 Ibid., p. 375 - 

18 United States Magazine, I (August 1779), 363. 
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Thus the first draft of the poem must have been finished late in 1775, or at the 
beginning of the following year, while Freneau was contemplating his first 
voyage to Santa Cruz. The poem was drastically revised before its reappearance 
m the 1786 edition of Freneau s poems, but, except for certain stanzas near the 
close, little change was made in the character or atmosphere of the poem. 

Rightly understood, “The House of Night” is essentially a religious poem, 
founded, as Freneau announces in the “Advertisement” of the 1786 version, 
upon the authority of Scripture.” The nocturnal and graveyard writers had 
presented long and eloquent disquisitions on the inevitability of death and 
the immortal promise which death affords. Could a poet now hope to find a 
theme more original—less encumbered with maudlin sentiment—than the 
death of Death? True, the theme might tax seriously the poetic ingenuity of its 
author. But had not Edward Young, one of Freneau’s youthful favorites, writ¬ 
ten a word of encouragement: “All eminence, and distinction, lies [ric] out of 
the beaten road; excursion, and deviation, are necessary to find it; and the more 

remote from the highway, the more reputable;.” 19 Surely here was 

romantic advice worthy the effort of any poet. Freneau’s theme, then, was 
chosen; the Scriptures inform us that “the last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
Death.” But the young poet, seeking before all else originality, was still fur¬ 
ther to draw upon the Bible. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink.” Here was an injunction which might be applied to Death in 
his dying hour. No higher example of humanitarianism—nay of Christianity 
at its best—could possibly be discovered than loving kindness shown to this 
enemy of enemies. The theological basis of the poem is further strengthened by 
references to Charles Drelincourt 20 and William Sherlock, 21 both of whom 
wrote works designed mainly to demonstrate that the chief business of life is to 
prepare for death. Freneau must have, come in contact with these popular 
treatises while studying theology. 

Professor Leary has observed in some of Freneau’s Innuenda sermonibus 
passages that foreshadow the gothic atmosphere of “The House of Night. 
And he has further suggested that both these homiletic sketches and ‘The 
House of Night” derive largely from James Hervey’s Meditations and Contem¬ 
plations .** As we have seen, however, Hervey’s work is but one of a number 


i» Coniectures on Original Composition (London, 1759), p. 2}. 

=3 Zc^Lnons it Vime fidHe conn,e Us fraycurs dc la mors (.65.). Many tenons 

of this once popular work have appeared in English. . . . „ 

21 1 Practical Discourse Concerning Death (1689). Sherlock is again mentioned in The 

Deserted Farm House." Poem, Written and Published During the Amman,^^WriZn 
War (Philadelphia, 1809). I. 50; and in “On the Crew of a Certain \ essel, Poems Written 

iz^tttZs J J t 794 

FrmMu's works will hereafter be referred to as 1809 ed. and 1795 J , 

2 = Leary-, That Rascal Freneau, pp. 5"-52, 375. There is little doubt of Freneau s ' 

ance with Herveys famous work. The name of the English divine ( c 

introduced into the verses, "On the Crew of a Certain Vessel, 1795 «*>■■ P- ,6l ‘ 
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dealing with nocturnal and graveyard themes. Freneau’s indebtedness, then, to 
the entire school may for a moment be considered. To be sure, many of the 
points of resemblance are common property of the school and do not neces¬ 
sarily denote specific influence; yet some detail will be cited, especially from the 
work of Young, which suggests a more intimate contact. 

Let us now examine the first six stanzas of the 1786 version of the poem: 


/. 

Trembling l write my dream, and recollect 
A fearful vision at the midnight hour; 

So late, Death o'er me spread his sable wings, 
Painted with fancies of malignant powerl 


2. 

Such was the dream the sage Chaldean saw 
Disclos'd to him that felt heav’ris vengeful rod, 

Such was the ghost, who through deep silence cry'd, 
Shall mortal man—be juster than his God. 


3 - 

Let others draw from smiling slffes their theme, 
And tell of climes that boast unfading light, 
l draw a darker scene, replete with gloom, 
l sing the horrors of the House of Night 

4 - 

Stranger, believe the truth experience tells, 

Poetic dreams are of a finer cast 
Than those which o'er the sober brain diffus'd. 
Are but a repetition of some action past . 

5 - 

Fancy, l own thy power—when sun/( in sleep 
Thou play'st thy wild delusive part so well 
You lift me into immortality, 

Depict new heavens, or draw scenes of hell . 


6 . 

By some sad means, when Reason holds no sway, 
Lonely l rov'd at midnight o'er a plain 
Where murmuring streams and mingling rivers flow. 
Far to their springs, or see{ the sea again. 2 * 

23 1786 ed., pp. 101—2. Stanzas 1, 2, and 5 were part of the 1779 version. 
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For much of the imagery and thought of these stanzas, parallels may readily 
be discovered in the nocturnal literature of the period. James Hcrvey, upon 
entering a sepulchral vault, finds that “melancholy, deepest melancholy, for 
ever spreads her raven wings!” 24 And in another essay, the same author retells 
at some length the vision of Eliphaz from the Book of Job. 25 Both Hervey and 
Young throw into contrast “fancy” and “reason” in a manner strikingly similar 
to Freneau s use of the words in “The House of Night.” “Reason” states 
Hervey in his “Contemplation on the Night,” “now resigns her sedate office, 
and fancy , extravagant fancy, leads the mind through a maze of vanity.” 20 
So too in Night Thoughts, Young declares, 


From Dreams, where Tbought in Fancy's Maze runs mad, 
To Reason, that Heav'n-lighted Lamp in Man, 

Once more l wake ;. 27 


Indeed, from Young, with whose works we know Freneau was familiar, 28 the 
author of “The House of Night” probably derived many a hint for his poem. 
Early in Night Thoughts , Young suggests, much as does Freneau, the spiritual 
power of dreams to lift the mind to realms eternal. 


While o'er my Limbs Sleep’s soft Dominion spread. 
What tho' my Soul phantasUc Measures trod 
O'er fairy Fields, . 

Her ceaseless Flight, tho' devious, speaks her Nature 
Of subtler Essence than the trodden Clod; 

Active, aerial, tow'ring, unconfin'd. 

Unfetter'd with her gross Companion's Fall. 

Ev'n silent Night proclaims my Soul immortal: 

Evn silent Night proclaims eternal Day ! 29 


In approaching more directly the theme of the poem, we discover much in 
graveyard literature to assist Freneau in the development of his Biblical text. 
To these theological poets of the eighteenth century Death is the last enemy 
that man must conquer in his lifelong struggle with the powers of evil. Thus 


24 James Hervey, Meditations and Contemplations (New York, 1832), I, 75 - 

25 Ibid., II, 41 - 

7 , ^Edward Young], The Complain,: or. Nigh,-Thoughts on Ufa. Death, and Immortal,ty 
(1 ts n profc^,r 3 Cla P rk 3 m "The Literary Influences" ( SP. XXII, 6) has noted that Freneau's 

iS ' ,sp - 

XXII, 2 7 ) notes the possibility of Young s influence on The House Night. 

2 e Young, Night Thoughts, p. 4- 
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Hervey assures his readers: “Mortals, the destroyer of your race is on his way. 

The last enemy has begun the pursuit,.” 30 In language equally pictorial 

Young exclaims, “Death of that Death I jearless once survey’d!” 31 And, with 
melodramatic grandeur, he describes the final overthrow of the tyrant: 

Oh the burst Gates! crush’d Sting! demolish'd Throne! 

Last Gasp! of vanquish'd Death? 2 

Here, in these lines of Young, Freneau may have discerned the dramatic pos¬ 
sibilities inherent in his text. In any case, be it remembered that to the authors 
of the graveyard school Death was more than a rhetorical figure—a mere 
personification; he became, with paradoxical significance, a living, malignant 
personality. 

Like Princes unconfest in foreign Courts, 

Who travel under Cover, Death assumes 

The Name and Look of Life, and dwells among us. 

He takes all Shapes that serve his black Designs? 3 

Who can take 

Death’s Portrait true? The Tyrant never sat?* 

Another poem which may well have contributed to Freneau’s vivid portrait 
of the last enemy is Death: A Poetical Essay by Bishop Beilby Porteus. Here 
the good Bishop describes a visit he had paid, one solemn evening, to the abode 
of the monarch, Death. 

Deep in a murky cave's recess 
Lav'd by Oblivion's listless stream, and fenc'd 
By shelving rocks and intermingled horrors 
Of yew' and cypress' shade from all intrusion 
Of busy noontide-beam, the Monarch sits 
In unsubstantial Majesty enthron’d , 35 


Soon the Bishop sees his grisly majesty surrounded by his “dread Ministers,” 36 
not unlike the attendant spirits of Death in “The House of Night.” 37 


30 Hervey, Meditations, II, 45. 

31 Young, Night Thoughts, p. 165. 

32 l i\ d " , P ' 6 °: The extravagam humanitariamsm of Freneau’s poem may have been sue 
gested by these lines from Young: 

Go, fix some weighty truth; 

Chain down some Passion; do some genrous Good; 

Teach Ignorance to see, or Grief to smile; 

Correct thy Friend; befriend thy greatest Foe; 


33 Ibid., p. 100. 


Ibid., p. 206. 


II P o II3 ' H " VCy ; Medi ““ ions - I. 45 , also speaks of death as a tyrant 
a =Bedby Porteus, Death: A Poet,cal Essay (Philadelphia, 1773), p. 6 . 

• P« 0* 


37 1786 ed., p. 106. 
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Her breath corrupt, her peepers everyone 
Abhorring her, her sickness past recure, 
Detesting physic and ail physic's cure ? 9 


would certainly appear to have influenced Freneau’s portrait. Yet in the more 
immediate group of English authors whose works we have been surveying at 
least one poet provides another possible origin for Freneau’s incarnation of the 
ymg enemy. Robert Blair’s The Grave (1743), with which Freneau must have 
been acquainted,•“> and which, Professor Clark believes, furnished the American 

with much material for “The House of Night,” « presents a striking delinea- 
tion of the death of a strong man: 


Hideous sight! 

Oh! how his eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly! 

While the distemper's rani ^ and deadly venom 
Shoots life a burning arrow 'cross his bowels. 

And drinfe his marrow up ? 2 

I need not here adduce further evidence of Freneau’s indebtedness to this 
eighteenth-century school of religious writers. But his absorption in their major 
theme, their imagery, and their literary methods presupposes far more than an 
orthodox concern with the works of the school. The immediate impulse which 
called into being “The House of Night” may well have sprung from Freneau’s 
theological studies, but the pursuit of the impulse was patently romantic; and 
even in the concluding lines of the 1786 version he strayed markedly, as we 
shall later see, from the orthodox writers who were his masters. And yet, 
whether from a desire to please his conventional readers or from serious con¬ 
viction, Freneau, not infreq* lently throughout his life, wrote in terms of 
Christian doctrine. The theme of personal immortality, so essential to the 
thinking of the graveyard school, often recurs in his verse, especially of an 
elegiac nature. In commemorating the tragic death of Theodosia, the aceom- 


38 'The Literary Influences,” SP, XXII, 30. 

38 J. W. Cunliffe, J. F. A. Pyre, and K. Young, Century Readings for a Course in English 

Literature (New York: The Century Company, 1916), I, 68. 

80 Professor Clark (‘The Literary Influences,” SP, XXII, 27) mentions Freneau’s acquaint¬ 
ance with Blair’s work, citing as evidence Freneau's allusion to Blair in “On the Crew of a 
Certain Vessel” (1795 «d** P- 161). 

41 "The Literary Influences,” SP, XXII, 28. 

42 Robert Blair, The Grave. A Poem (London, 1869), p. 47. 
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plished daughter of Aaron Burr, the poet expresses the belief that her soul 
has soared 

To heights unknown before, 

Where all is joy, and life that never ends; 

Where all is rapture, all admire, adore; 

Immortal nature, with angelic friends * z 

After the death of Washington, Freneau, echoing Shakespeare, places the 
Father of his Country among the illustrious company of warriors: 

The chief who freed these suffering lands 


Is gone to that celestial bourne 
From where no traveller can return, 
Where Scipio and where Trajan went: 
And heaven reclaims the soul it lent** 


Even as Freneau grew older and the ceremonies of the church, if ever they had 
exerted any influence over him, must, in large measure, have lost their pow’er, a 
careless disregard of the devotional proprieties seems honestly to have shocked 
the man’s innate religious sense. 45 

Despite the unorthodox opinions of Freneau’s later life, he also seems, in 
large measure, to have retained a hereditary reverence for the Book of Books. 
When Robert Aitken s Bible appeared in Philadelphia in 1782, Freneau in 
commenting on “these sacred books,” declared: 

• • ■ • I can hardly express the feelings I experienced when I found that a com¬ 
plete edition of the Holy Scriptures in our vernacular tongue, had been printed 
among us. 46 


And it may have been more than mere political opportunism that made Freneau 
paraphrase or quote from the Bible to good effect in his Letters on Various 
Interesting and Important Subjects (1799). 47 Not wholly untenable, too, is the 
assumption that Freneau’s interest especially in Biblical history may have 
extended to the close of his life. Two manuscript pages have survived, probably 
written by Freneau as an old man, 48 outlining some of the events of Jewish 
history from 724 b.c. to the return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity. 


A Co,, « fto " °f P °'™ <N«w York, 1815), II, 147. Hereafter referred to as 

44 "Stanzas.” ibid.. I, 156. 

45 “Modern Devotion,” 1809 ed., I, 154-55. 

N ° Vemb f 2 °’ 1?82 - An article, signed “Cathohcus." 

identified numerous references t° the liible m Freneau’s poetry 9 ' haS 
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A single page reference inserted among these notes hints that Freneau may 
nZ lost S ° me W ° rk ° n HebrCW hUt0fy th£ identit y of which l 

A perhaps unique example of Freneau’s entry into a purely religious con 
trosersy provides further ev,dence of his reverence for the Bible. In f 7 8a there 
appeared ln Boston Charles Chauncy’s Universal tract entitled SalJol 
for All Men Illustrated and Vindicated as a Scripture Doctrine. According to 
Chauncy, the principle of universal salvation could be supported not only by 
the Scriptures but by such patnstic writers as Augustine and Jerome. In 
reviewing this work in the Freeman’s Journal in 1782 Freneau expressed the 
cons iction that to read the Scriptures honestly is to believe in eternal damnation. 

They who believe the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to have been 
written under the influence of Divine inspiration, and can read them with a critical 
knowledge m the original languages, cannot deny that the eternity of Hell torments 

is therein (as well as in the translations) fully and clearly asserted.they who 

read the Bible must confess there is little or nothing contained therein, or that can 
be fairly deduced therefrom, to prove those torments temporary, or importing any 
length of duration ever so little short of infinite. 


As for the Church fathers, Freneau, again anticipating the anticlerical bent of 
his later religious views, refuses to accept their testimony (if testimony it be) 
regarding universal salvation. He condemns “the Greek and Latin fathers” 
as for the most part a set of religious bigots and weak enthusiasts, very often 
contradicting themselves, frequendy imposing their own vague fancies and 
notions upon people for realities, and by the rhetorical beauties of their stile and 
language gaining public assent and belief to opinions that the scripture abhors. 
—To appeal then to these fathers, supposing them to have been ever such good 

men, is childish and nugatory.” The review is, indeed, a curious one. 

Neither the Bible nor the Church fathers, to be sure, support the doctrine. 
Yet Freneau, his love of mankind for the moment breaking through his ortho¬ 
doxy, explains, 

God forbid that I should be an advocate for the ever-lasting misery of my fellow 
creatures—was I to take reason for my guide on this great and serious question, I 
should deny the reality of such misery.— 

In conclusion, however, Freneau confesses, 


. . . . I am sorry to see books and pamphlets containing sentiments of the above 
licentious nature, so industriously circulated amongst us as they are: whether the 
punishments of wicked men after this life be eternal or not has been a long con¬ 
tested point, but it is certainly safer to err on the affirmative side of the question than 
otherwise: and if mankind cannot be restrained from violence and wickedness of 
every species by all the terrors of everlasting hell fire, which has been constandy set 
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before their eyes, and which they have been taught to believe in from their earliest 
infancy, to what enormities will they not proceed when persuaded that, be their 
crimes and villainies ever so flagrant, there is no doubt of their being received into 
eternal and ineffable happiness at last! 49 

This defense of orthodoxy, it should be observed, was written in the early 
1780’s before Freneau had begun to experience the full impact of deistic doc¬ 
trine and before he had come fully under the influence of Lucretius and other 
classical writers. Yet even here Freneau does not fully commit himself regard¬ 
ing the validity of eternal damnation. The doctrine remains in the end rather 
a working hypothesis designed to restrain man from egregious sin. 


II 

NATURE 

Any attempt to assert the precise moment of Freneau’s break with funda¬ 
mentalist religious doctrine would, indeed, be hazardous. It seems valid to 
assume that the poet’s mind could never have been wholly free from those great 
social and religious principles to which his age had so eloquently given expres¬ 
sion. At least one familiar but vital question must early have proved disquiet¬ 
ing to his inherited orthodoxy. Has not our civilization so marred and cor¬ 
rupted man s way of life that if ever he is to regain his happiness and content¬ 
ment he must seek once more the simplicity of nature? Is not “nature’s simple 
plan what God in His infinite wisdom has intended man to embrace? 

Even Freneau’s classical training at college could well have provided the 
seeds of such a social and religious outlook. “The conception of a Golden Age,” 
writes Professor Fairchild, “is to the ancient world as the Noble Savage is to 
the modern world.” 1 The myths of Greece and Rome—the Eclogues and 
Georgies of Vergil from which Freneau was often to draw mottoes for his 
poems—would hardly have left his mind untouched by a vision of the golden 
age. It is possible that Freneau was aware of medieval interpretation of Vergil’s 
works which assigned to his various groups of poems an allegorical signifi¬ 
cance. 2 Each represented a stage in man’s development: the Eclogues , the 
pastoral stage; the Georgies, the agricultural; and the Aeneid, the martial. 
WiA his hatred of war, which he had so naturally come to associate with 
modern man, Freneau might well have found such an interpretation inviting, 
with its backward glance at simple and less corrupt eras. Especially responding 

New'V 782 * In F ™eaus Persona! file of the Journal m the 
wewjersey Historical Society Library this review is marked as by Freneau. 

Columbi^ Univa^ty*Pre«f^ grift *" ** (*- Vork: 

19'SP.^ NiKhiC ' ^ ^ ,kt Eng ' ,Sh P ° etS (NCW Y ° rk: Columbi * University Press, 
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1Icucau s “nagmauon were lines from Horace’s ode addressed 

men, then in the throes of civil war. Here Flaccus seeks in far 
Isles: 


«... arva beata 
pctamus, arva divites et insulas, 
reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis 
et imputata floret usque vinca, . 3 


The opening verses of this celebrated passage Freneau used as the motto of 
The American Village . A Poem , published in 1772; and some years later in 
The Beauties of Santa Cruz,” a poem of escape from his own troublous times, 
he recalled once more the familiar Horatian lines: 


Such were the isles which happy Flaccus sung, 

Where one tree blossoms while another bears, 

Where spring forever gay, and ever young, 

Wallis her gay round through her unwearied years.* 

But if this utopia is now inaccessible to man, weary and vexed with city 
life, may he not approximate the golden age in a retreat to the country? Here 
in a little house, surrounded by a few select friends and by his beloved bodes, 
one may, for a season, find peace of mind. The theme of solitude, thus asso¬ 
ciated with country life, had found favor again with Horace, as, indeed, it 
proved strangely inviting to the eighteenth-century mind. Needier® Pope, 3 4 * 6 


3 Horace Epodes xvi. 11 . 41-44. 

4 1786 ed„ p.^ 135. This poem had originally appeared in the United States Magazine, I 
(February 1779), 84-88. 

Freneau’s “Ariosto’s Description of the Garden* in Alcina’s Inchanted Island,’* in The 
Miscellaneous Worlds of Mr. Philip Freneau (Philadelphia, 1788), p. 41, very freely trans¬ 
lated from Orlando Furioso can. vi. st. 22, presents a similar utopian picture. See E. G. 
Ainsworth, “An American Translator of Ariosto: Philip Freneau,’’ American literature, IV, 
(January 1933), 393-95. English poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries also 
found the theme fascinating. Thus Waller in “The Batde of the Summer’s Islands,” an epic 
on the Bermudas, wrote: 

Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live; 

At once they promise what at once they give. 

The Poems of Edmund Waller (London, 1893), p. 67. 

A picture of the golden age is presented by Thomson in Spring (1728). See H. Drennon, 
“James Thomson’s Contact with Newtonianism and His Interest in Natural Philosophy,” 
PMLA, XLIX (March 1934), 76-77. Freneau’s personal copy of Thomson’s Seasons is 
preserved in the Rutgers University Library. 

B H. Drennon, “Henry Needier and Shaftesbury,” PMLA, XLVI (December I 93 x )> 110 4 » 
and H. Drennon, “James Thomson and John Morris,” ibid., LUI (December 1938), 1100. 

6 Freneau owned a copy of Pope’s Letters in which the “Ode on Solitude” appears. See 
The Worlds of Alexander Pope, Esq. (London, 1752), Vol. VIII, now in the library of 
Princeton University. 
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Thomson, 

commerce. 


and Beattie 7 loved a quiet retreat far from the 
So too John Pomfret in “The Choice” wrote of 


rush and roar of 


A little Garden, grateful to the Eye; 

And a cool Rivulet run murm’nng by: 

On whose delicious Bankj a stately Row 
Of shady Limes, or Sycamores should grow. 

At th’ End of which a silent Study plac’d, 

Should be with all the noblest Authors grac’d. s 


And the Americans, William Livingston 9 and Philip Freneau, courted the 
same romantic theme. On a note of solitude concludes the early “Power of 
Fancy”: 

Come, O come — perceiv’d by none, 

You and l will wal\ alone. 10 


But more nearly allied to the handling of the theme in the English poetry of 
the period are passages in Freneau’s The American Village , u and especially 
the verses, “On Retirement”: 

A cottage I could call my own 
Remote from domes of care; 

A little garden, wall’d with stone. 

The wall with ivy overgrown, 

A limpid fountain near. 


Would more substantial joys afford, 

More real bliss impart 

Than all the wealth that misers hoard, 

Than vanquished worlds, or worlds restor’d — 

Mere cancers of the heart! 12 

Although at a later period Freneau undoubtedly possessed a firsthand 


7 “Retirement. An Ode.” 

8 John Pomfret, Poem Upon Several Occasions (London, 1766), p. 2. See also Benjamin 
Church, The Choice: a Poem. After the Manner of Mr. Promfret [sic] (Boston, 1757). 

9 [William Livingston], Philosophic Solitude: or, the Choice of a Rural Life: A Poem 
(Boston, 1762). 

10 1786 ed., p. 27. 

11 **«•_ Ellen C. Masters in The American Village (Columbia University, Unpublished 
dies* written for Master of Arts degree, 1938) has studied in some detad the influence on 
Fr “ an s 1)0011 of thc theme of solitude in eighteenth-century English verse. 

ess™ 1 “Accmi'nr > fa f aPP e in “ S derived from SoUwde is 111 P art *<= theme of Freneau's 

5 , 3I ™ ° f 50016 ° £ the WeSt lDdla Isbnds >" Uniud Sra/er Magaeme. I , January 
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knowledge of Rousseau’s works, 13 even by the early seventies he must have 

absorbed much of the eighteenth-century nature philosophy from his readings 

of coundess authors who had felt the influence both of Rousseau’s thinking and 

of allied ideologies. “We shall have to admit,” significantly observes Professor 

Chinard, “that there are times when ideas are ‘in the air,’ when they seem 

common property, and when the attribution to any one man of the paternity of 

any particular idea is well nigh impossible. The eighteenth century was 
undoubtedly such a period.” 14 

Goldsmith may have been one of the first English authors responsible for 
Freneau's early glorification of simplicity and innocence. The year after the poet 
graduated from college, he published The American Village . Alluding to the 
author of The Deserted Village near the beginning of the poem, Freneau looks 
to America for a revival of that rural ideal whose loss "Goldsmith weeps in 
melancholy strains.” 15 Freneau calls upon the muse to 

Resume the pleasures of the rural scene, 

Describe the village rising on the green. 

It's harmless people, bom to small command. 

Lost in the bosom of this western land: . 16 

Later lines in the same poem present further evidence of Freneau’s early com¬ 
mitment to nature’s simple plan. Such were the sentiments of the young man. 
Yet at the age of seventy there were moments when his mind traveled in the 
same idealistic channels: 

Take all, through all, through nation, tribe or clan, 

The child of Nature is the better man } 1 

This span of over fifty years was to witness strange vagaries in the thinking 
of Freneau, yet repeatedly, though not always consistendy, he found a philo¬ 
sophic equipoise in this central concept of the eighteenth century. In the verses, 
“On the Sleep of Plants,” 18 and in “The Man of Ninety” 19 he reiterates his 


13 There is preserved in the library of Princeton University Volume VUI of a ten-volume 
set of Rousseau’s works in translation, published in Edinburgh in 1774 * This odd volume 
bears the inscription “Ph. Freneau 1786.” Freneau’s poem “St. Prcux to Eloisa” (1809 cd., 
I, 197) is founded on a passage in one of Rousseau’s works. Freneau also published transla¬ 
tions from Rousseau’s political writings in the Time Piece for 1707* See Leary, That Rascal 


Freneau, p. 278. 

14 The Correspondence of Jefferson and Du Pont de Nemours, ed. Gilbert Chin a r d (Balti¬ 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1931), P* *i. 

15 The American Village (Philadelphia, 1772), p. 1. 

18 Ibid., p. 1. 

1T “On the Civilization of the Western Aboriginal Country,” True American, July 20, 1822. 


See Last Poems, p. 71. 

18 1795 ed., p. 84. 

19 The Miscellaneous Works of Mr. 
Hereafter referred to as “1788 ed.” 


Philip Freneau (Philadelphia, 1788), pp. 64-66. 
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belief that man and nature lead back to a single source and should obey the 
selfsame laws. But in nature, that unblemished expression or the Divine V ill, 
Freneau recognized at times a religious power. In an early poem, The Pictures 
of Columbus,” the great discoverer, on first beholding the New World, is 

moved to exclaim, 

.... here God and nature reign; 

Their worlds unsullied by the hands of men — 

And in something of the religious spirit of Lanier, Freneau could call upon 
the oaks on the hills of Neversink: 

Tall oa\s, that to the tempest bend, 

Half Druid, 1 adore. 21 

Reflecting substantially the same attitude to nature, but now with added 
social implications, are many passages in the prose essays which Freneau con¬ 
tributed to the Freeman's Journal in 1781 and 1782 and entided “The Pil¬ 
grim.” A liberal selection of these essays, thoroughly revised under the heading 
“The Philosopher of the Forest,” 22 Freneau later included in the 1788 edition 
of his works. The Pilgrim or Philosopher, who for thirty years had traveled 
over the world observing the manners and customs of men, has at last retired to 
a lonely cave near Philadelphia. Here he ponders on an epoch-making treatise 
to be called De anima mundi—“The divine and incomprehensible intelligence 

which pervades and enlivens the immensity of matter, ." 23 ‘There is 

something in woods and solitudes,” observes the Pilgrim, “congenial with my 
nature—it was in these the Visible Deity took leave of man when he left him 
to the mercy of the elements, and to the vanity of his own inventions; and it 
is in these that I conceive the mind still finds itself in the best humour to con¬ 
template, in silent admiration, the great and inexhaustible source of ail 
things.” 24 In these essays the Pilgrim speculates on a wide range of subjects— 
religious, moral, social. Among the few persons whom the Pilgrim is privileged 
to call an intimate friend is a simple, rustic clergyman, whose “sentiments, in 
matters of religion, are far from being narrow or selfish; he execrates, despises, 
or persecutes no man for the sake of his opinions; is a slave to the more con¬ 
fined notions of no sect or party, and has ever lived upon the best terms with 

20 Ibid., p. 25. 

21 “Neversink,” 1795 ed., p. 386. 

~ 2 Some essays making up “The Pilgrim” senes were never reprinted in the edition of 
1788, whereas some of the essays entided “The Philosopher of the Forest” appear for the 
first time in that edition. Wherever possible, I have reprinted the revised text of 1788. 
which seems, on the whole, superior to that of the newspaper version of the essays. 

23 “The Philosopher of the Forest,” No. 1, 1788 ed., p. 286. 

24 Ibid., p. 283. 
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the various Christian denominations in this part of the country.” 25 Christ the 
Pilgrim calls a “truly illustrious person , who many hundred years ago visited 
this earth in the character of a needy and despised stranger.” 26 

The economic thinking of the Pilgrim seems fundamentally agrarian, 
although he by no means rejects the importance of commerce. “Agriculture, 
the basis of a nation’s greatness,” he asserts, “will here, most probably, be 
advanced to its summit of perfection; and its attendant, commerce, will so 
agreeably and usefully employ mankind, that wars will be forgotten; . . . . . 27 
Although Freneau’s writings are abundandy sprinkled with conventional 
agrarian references, his concern with commerce, as thus noted by the Pilgrim, 
possesses an equally significant bearing on his social and political economy. It 
is important to keep clearly in mind that his advocacy of commerce was in 
early life strongly tempered by his political feelings. True, in The Rising Glory 
of America , his commencement poem written in collaboration with Bracken- 
ridge, Freneau accepted agriculture and commerce as the economic means by 
which America would one day be a nation among nations. Of commerce he 

wrote: 


Strip Commerce of her sail, and men once more 
Would be converted into savages— 

No nation e'er grew social and refin d 

Till Commerce first had wing’d the adventurous prow, 

Or sent the slow-pac’d caravan afar. 

To waft their produce to some other clime, 

And bring the wish’d exchange—thus came, of old, 

Golconda’s golden ore, and thus the wealth 
Of Ophir to the wisest of mankind 28 

Yet in 1770 Princeton students had upheld the nonimportation agreement; 

and the class of that year, as a protest against the taxation imposed by Bntam, 

had i„,i,.ed upon ending the exerciae, of the college dresed m name ^ 

spun.” Despite, then, Freneau', rhetorical .upport, .n hu 

L m of a commerce which would bring to America the culture and weak 

o7other nation,, he adhered more *^££2 


25 "The Philosopher of the Forest," No. 6, 1788 ed„ p. 3 * 5 - 

SZ “’d,I ZKi S of » m. *-■ 

No 12 Freemans Journal, February 13* *7 ) , n <2 

Rev, se? text of Freneaus portron of the poem m the 1786 ed„ P- 5 * 

29 Collins, President Witherspoon, I, 133 - 34 - 
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manifestly stemmed in the main from his hatred of Britain. After his per¬ 
sonal encounter in 1780 with the brutality of the English on their prison ship, 
the vague patriotic sentiment of his college days was turned to fiery animosity. 
Thereafter, for the rest of his life, Freneau maintained a dogged isolationism in 
which his social and political thinking was narrowly circumscribed by the limits 
of his native land. In 1797 he published a poem, “On the Too Remote Exten¬ 
sion of American Commerce,” and in republishing the same verses in the edi¬ 
tion of 1815 with the title, “Commerce,” Freneau so far modified the caption 
as to assert: “That internal commerce only, promotes the morals of a country 
situated like America, and prevents its growth of luxury, and its consequent 
vices.” Thus isolationism for Freneau meant not only peace; it meant a retire¬ 
ment of America from competition with a hostile and corrupt world—a retire¬ 
ment which would permit a humanitarian and commercial growth based on 
indigenous culture. Accepting the physiocratic principle that in the working 
of the soil lies the economic welfare of a nation, Freneau likewise advocated a 
commerce strictly limited to the confines of America. 

The product of the furrow'd plain — 

Transferr’d to foreign shores, 

To pamper pnde and please the vain 
The reign of fangs restores: 

Hence, every vice the sail imports, 

The glare of crowns, the pomp of courts, 

And War, with all his crimson train! 

Thus man design’d to till the ground, 

A stranger to himself is found — 

Is sent to toil on yonder wave, 

Is made the dreary ocean s sport, 

Since commerce first to avarice gave 
To sail the ocean round. 


Americans! why half neglect 
The culture of your soil? 

From distant traffic why expect 
The harvest of your toil? 

At home a surer harvest springs 
From mutual interchange of things, 
Domestic duties to fulfil.— 

Vast lafas within your realm abound 
Where commerce now expands her sail, 
Where hostile navies are not found 
To bend you to their will ? 0 

80 1815 cd., I, 67-68. 
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The allusion to America’s “vast lakes” brings to mind Freneau s later pi 
the new Erie waterway in his “Stanzas on the Great Western Canal 
State of New York.” 


And here behold a work progress. 

Advancing through the wilderness, 

A work, so recently began , 

Where Liberty enlightens man: 

Her powerful voice, at length, awakes 
Imprisoned seas and bounded lakes. 31 

la Freneau’s renunciation of foreign trade in favor of a native economy, it is 
easy to discover a broader desire on the part of the poet to extol America as an 
experiment, under the most favorable circumstances then existing in the wor d, 
of a nation’s reliance on her own cultural and social resources. If man sbaory 
demonstrates that man has brought upon himself the evils from which he 
suffers, then by eschewing the complex and effete civilizations of Europe and 
learning as a nation to live more nearly in accord with nature s simple p 
we may perhaps hope to see the dawn of a new day. Nor was reneau o 
in this iTpe. Such was the burden of countless works produced dunng and 

after the Lerican Revolution. Federalist and Repubhcan 

radical alike-turned from sordid Europe to America, the land not only 

“litical freedom but freedom of mind and will. Freneau thus expresses the 

importance for mankind of utitrammeled spirit. 

No! leave the mind unchained and free. 

And what they ought, mankind ttMl be. 

No hypocrite, no luring fiend. 

No artist to some evil end. 

But good and great, benign and just 
As God and nature made them first . - 

thought only as their minds -e -rmi^d ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mind be not thus easy, tis an infallib gn discover its innate 

Place the Mind in its right Posture, it will Jhg Specuaor 

Propension to Beneficence. Below ^ s hould be written in Letters 

owned by Freneau he once observed, The above snoui 

of Gold.” 3 * 


31 Fredonun. August 8 , .8aa See U* * - 

33 -On the Abuse of Human Power. ^ 
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As one might well expect, Freneau was deeply fascinated by the concept of 
the Noble Savage. Special interest attaches to the possible origins of Freneau’s 
“The Dying Indian, or, the Last Words of Shalum,” a title later changed to 
“The Dying Indian: Tomo Chequi.” 34 The theme of the Dying Indian, 
scholars have demonstrated, was familiar to English romantic circles in the 
mid-eighteenth century. 35 And the name of Tomo-Chi-Chi (spelled in various 
ways) had become virtually a symbol for the Noble Savage. Tomo-Chi-Chi, a 
distinguished chief of the Creek Indians, had visited England, with his wife 
and child, in 1734 under the sponsorship of General Oglethorpe. 36 So much 
interest was occasioned by their visit that two literary works were later based 
on the episode. 37 London, in fact, for the next sixty years continued, at inter¬ 
vals, to entertain the Noble Savage from beyond the pale of civilization. 38 
To the South Sea Islanders many a world-weary, cultivated Londoner looked 
wistfully as he sickened at the desiccated life about him. In 1774 an anonymous 
Englishman described for his countrymen the seductive charms of nature’s 
simple plan in a poem entitled Otaheite . 

No boding presage haunts them through the night, 

No cares revive with early dawn of light. 

Each happy day glides thoughtless as the last, 

Unknown the future, unrecalled the past . 39 

This poem especially pleased the editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine, who 
included a selection in the issue for March 1775. We may hope that these lines 
caught the eye of Freneau. 

In any case, through the symbolic medium of Tomo-Cheeki, Freneau was 
again to present the ideological essence of his naturalism. 40 This philosophical 
Indian, who, with a group of friends, was paying a visit to Philadelphia, medi- 


34 Freeman's Journal, March 17, 1784; 1809 ed., I, 100-2. 

35 Sec Frank Farley, “The Dying Indian,” Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils 
of George L. Kittredge (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1913), pp. 251-60; Benjamin Bissell, 
The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925), pp. 183 ff.; Fairchild, The Noble Savage, pp. 461 ff.; Professor 
Fairchild {ibid., p. 146) also mentions a poem on “The Dying Negro” (1773). Professor 

Clark ( The Literary Influences,” SP, XXII, 23) has especially noted the possible influence 
on Freneau of Joseph Warton’s “The Dying Indian." 


36 See Charles C. Jones, Historical Sketches of Tomo-Chi-Chi, Mico of the Yamacraws 
(Albany, 1868), pp. 58 ff.; Bissell, The American Indian, pp. 63—66. 

, ” !° nCS ’ S ^ lch ' s °t T °mo-Chi-Chi, pp. 60-63; Clark, “The Literary Influences," 
(SP, XXu, 24 . 26L 


38 Bissell, The American Indian, pp. 63 ff. 
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tates, in much the way the Pilgrim had done, on what he has been privileged 
to see in the great city. 41 “I dislike these pebbled ways,” laments Tomo, ‘‘these 
little lazy channels of putrifying water, this cracking of whips: the anxious 
discontented countenance of all I meet; proving alas! too clearly, that all are 
the slaves of care—that clouds their best days, because they have turned aside 
from the walks of nature.” 42 “I see nothing but misery among these white 
men.” 43 In the manner of Thoreau, the Indian complains: “The multipli¬ 
cation of wants has debased the spirit of man. Instead of being the lords of this 
beautiful creation, they have become slaves to each other, as well as to the 
inferior orders of beings.” 44 Naturally the mind of this savage philosopher 
returns to his own life in the woods. “In the forests, we acknowledge no dis¬ 
tinction of property. The woods are as free as the waters;.” 45 And in this 

life he is untroubled by the complexities of the white man’s theology. “We live 
in the midst of content, and when the time comes that we must depart to the 
mansions of our fathers, we depart without regret, because we are sure that 
our sleep, though in reality it may be long, can be, to us, but a moment. When 
that interrupting pause of life is once made, a total oblivion of the past ensues; 
but we suppose we shall soon revive, young, vigorous and beautiful, to enjoy 
once more the chase of the forest and the pleasures of the wigwam. This seems 
to be the oeconomy of Nature, at least with regard to the men in the woods. 4e 
In two poems Freneau once more brings the Indian into unhappy contact 
with the white man. The somewhat doubtful success of the Christian mission¬ 
aries in making Indian converts seems to have been a fairly popular theme in 
the poetry of the eighteenth century. 47 Freneau himself handled the theme in 
“The Indian Student, or, Force of Nature.” 48 Here the student, on the advice 
of missionaries, leaves his tribe and goes to Harvard to be educated. But the 
force of nature proves stronger than the subdeties of civilized life, and he 
finally discovers he wishes no part in the white man’s learning and religion. 
Elsewhere, Freneau states his belief that the submission to routine and regi¬ 
mentation on which rests much of the success of man in civilized society “is 
not originally in the nature of mankind. It is the child of society, the effect of 


41 Professor Clark (“The Literary Influences,” SP, XXII, 25-26) has pointed out that 

he has observed in civil .zauon-is substantially the method used by Add.son and Steele m 
the essay on the four Indian kings in The Spectator , April 27, 17 ”- 

42 Time-Piece, March 17, 1797 * 

43 ibid., April 7. * 797 - 

44 Ibid., May 12, 1797 * 

45 ibid., March 20, 1797 - 
4 ® Ibid., March 20, 1797 * 

47 Bissell, The American Indian , pp. I 95 ~ 97 > 20(> * 

48 1788 ed., pp. 69-71* 
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constraint and necessity. It is one of those cumbrous, artificial, subordinate vir¬ 
tues to the tyranny of which we must submit because we cannot help it.” 49 
A similar situation to that in “The Indian Student,” though now approached 
more realistically, becomes the basis of “The Indian Convert. 50 The Indian 
now readily consents to become a convert; and all goes well until he gradually 
realizes that the Christian heaven is a place far different from what he had 
fancied. Finally, to his amazement and utter disgust, he is made to understand 
he will find no liquor there, and, as he significantly remarks, 


. . . . there’s nothing to eat and but little to steal. 


In this sudden abandonment of the tradition of the Noble Savage—in the 
failure of Freneau now to recognize in the child of nature the goodness and 
essential morality which a contact with the Great Mother should surely 
bestow—we uncover an aspect of the poet’s social and religious thinking that 
demands careful scrutiny. There is doubdess implied in both the Indian poems 
we have analyzed the convicdon which Melville was so vigorously to express 
in Typee and Omoo, that civilization and Christianity do the simple, uncor¬ 
rupted savage far more harm than good. Better to leave him undisturbed in his 
native milieu. Yet I feel that no one can examine critically the body of Fre¬ 
neau s work and fail to doubt his complete and unqualified acceptance of the 
back-to-nature ideology. If there are moments when he seems wholeheartedly 
to embrace the romandc assumption that nature is a kind and goodly mother 
and that man close to nature possesses a wisdom and benevolence which sur¬ 
pass any of the gifts which civilizadon is reputed to bestow on mankind, at 
other moments Freneau expresses serious doubt of nature’s motherly qualities 

and the benevolence of man even when untouched by the complexities of mod¬ 
ern life. 

Traces of this twofold approach to man and nature may be detected in some 
of Freneau s earliest prose wridngs. In sketches composed after the return from 
his first visit to the West Indies and contributed to the United States Magazine 
early in 1779, we discover how enthusiasdc a response the lush beauties of the 
tropics awakened in Freneau’s imagination. Yet his enthusiasm sometimes 
suffers a shock from the realization forced upon him that man and nature do 
possess a dark, malignant strain. Although in essaying a description of the 
romantic island” of Bermuda Freneau declares himself “unequal to the task,” 
e especially recalls the “groves of cedar, the shade of which is delightfully 
refreshing” the “green vallies full of cedar trees, with, every now and then, 
a duster of orange-trees, which yield a most delicious smell.” “In these retired 
v ies, continues Freneau, “amidst the storms and tempests of the surround- 
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mg ocean, these happy people live chearful and contented, and would be more 
so, if they \new their own happiness. Wars and bloodshed are strangers to thi* 
little paradise.” 51 Still, in the same essay, he had specifically observed regard¬ 
ing the inhabitants of Bermuda that “they chiefly employ their mental qualities, 
in quibbling and over-reaching each other.” 52 The same blend of romantic 
fervor and realistic candor marks his description of Santa Cruz. In a few rap¬ 
turous sentences, “this most delicious island,” “inexpressibly beautiful,” lives 
again for the reader—“an enchanted island or such as we read of in romance.” 
The isle, it is true, possesses a “natural failing”—“the hurricanes, which are 
storms of wind that blow with such an inconceivable fury, and often carry 
away all before them.” Yet for Freneau one thing only marred this dream of 
“eternal spring”: the curse of slavery polluting the island. Freneau’s humani¬ 
tarian ardor rose high as he contemplated “man’s inhumanity to man”—“this 
cruel and detestable slavery of the negroes.” 

A description of the slavery they endure would be too irksome and unpleasant to me 
and to those who have not beheld it, would be incredible. Sufficient be it to say, that 
no class of mankind in the known world undergo so complete a servitude as the 
common negroes in the West-Indes. It casts a shade over the native charms of the 
country; it blots out the beauties of the eternal spring which Providence has there 
ordained to reign, and amidst all the profusion of bounties which nature has scat¬ 
tered, the brightness of the heaven, the mildness of the air, and the luxuriancy of the 
vegetable kingdom, it leaves me melancholy and disconsolate, convinced that there 
is no pleasure in this w’orld without its share of pain. And thus the earth, which were 
it not for the lust of pride and domination, might be an earthly paradise, is, by die 
ambition and overbearing nature of mankind, rendered an eternal scene of desola¬ 
tion, woe, and horror;. 53 

Was Freneau already beginning to find a flaw in the familiar romantic concept 
that a closeness to nature breeds goodness and virtue? Years later, on a visit to 
Jamaica, Freneau’s indignation again waxed hot at the cruelties he was forced 

to witness. 

If there exists a Hell—the case is clear — 

9 i 54 

Sir Toby’s slaves enjoy that portion here: . 

Such is the contradiction one observes everywhere in Freneau’s delineation of 
man and nature: both, romantically endowed with all the primal sanities, may 
on occasion display the fierce and ugly lineaments of uncontrolled passion. 

Professor Clark has explained some of these inconsistencies by observing that 
Freneau represents the transitional oudook typical of the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Standing midway between the neoclassic and the romantic periods, 

m Untied States Magazine, 1 (January i 779 )> 33 - 

52 Ibid. 
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expressed himself now in terms of one era, now the other. Feeling himself 
instinctively drawn to a belief in nature’s simple plan, he could still not wholly 
make up his mind whether Hobbes and other thinkers of an earlier era were 
not right in asserting that the state of nature is a state of war. 05 Freneau s 
familiar ity with Thomson’s Seasons could well have helped to direct his atten¬ 
tion to this dual view of nature. And no one who had read the section ‘ Winter 
could ever quite forget the pictures of savage, rapacious nature which the poet 
paints. The eighteenth century, with all its optismism, certainly did not fail to 
acknowledge the existence of evil in man. The need of the theodicy, which, as 
Professor Lovejoy has pointed out, 56 the age felt so imperatively, implied the 
admission both of man’s innate sin and of nature’s malignancy. But other influ¬ 
ences more intimately and personally concerned with Freneau himself must 
have kept him from a complete acceptance of the belief in man’s essential 
benevolence. Perhaps to the Protestant or Calvinistic training of his boyhood 
could be traced his later sporadic distrust of man’s innate goodness. Perhaps the 
antiromantic influence of Dr. Witherspoon, in philosophy a Scotch realist, 57 
still lingered in the mind of Freneau long after he had repudiated the harsher 
religious doctrines of his college education. Yet the poet’s own peculiar temper¬ 
ament and his active place in American life toward the close of the century must 
not be overlooked. “Fancy” and “reason,” repeatedly appearing side by side in 

cliches of the eighteenth century, 
connote a deeper and more personal struggle between the imaginative and 
practical sides of the man’s character. 

His ambivalent attitude toward life can be ascribed in large part, I believe, to 
a lurking distrust of the expansive romanticism of his period—a distrust 
founded on a frank acknowledgment of the impact of stark reality. Freneau 
was too honest to accept, without reservation, stereotyped romantic concepts 
that ignored the facts of life. Not simply a man of letters, a poet of the ivory 
tower, Freneau knew the world about him—he saw the need of action. In one 
of his poems a hypochondriac, standing beneath a cypress tree and shedding 
melancholy tears, is admonished to 

See the thresher with his flail — 

Do li\e him, and nothing ail — 


Freneau’s poems, although in part literary 


Nothing's got by folded arms , 58 
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Again Freneau insists. 


He better plans, who things, not words, attends. 

And turns his studious hours to active ends?* 

More pragmatic in the metaphysical sense is his assertion: 

It is only when an author is employed in reducing speculation into a sort of 
mechanical practice, and visible and permanent advantages accrue from his studies, 
that they can claim a lasting and universal attention. 60 

Small wonder, then, that Freneau was an inconsistent romanticist. No man 
who for years had been a sea captain could consistently hold to the benevolence 
of nature. No one, like Freneau, near enough in time to the Indian massacres, 

could wholly credit a belief in the Noble Savage. 

Indeed American poets of the late eighteenth century not infrequently found 

the Indian savage and cruel: Dwight, Barlow, and Hopkinson among our 
native writers, depicted the Indian at times realistically. 6 * Prophetic of Fre¬ 
neau’s realistic approach to the red man is the reference, m the early Amenca 
Independent,” to the pathetic death of Miss M’Crea in the Revolution. 

See, yonder lies, all breathless, cold, and pale. 

Drench’d in her gore, Lavinia of the vale. 

The cruel Indian seiz’d her life away. 

As the next mom began her bridal day!—* 2 

On the fifteen* of fnnnnr, W bnnhe™. Robe„ n «d W.lfi^ W . 

“were killed by the Savages on Cumberland River, in North-Carolina, m 
were icmea ny 6 „ - ^ months later, Freneau wrote 

attempting to assist a new settler, -- Several mou 

a few simple stanzas commemorating the sad event. 

In the same hour two lovely youths were bom, 

Nature, with care, had moulded either clay: 

In the same hour, from this world’s limits torn. 

The murderous Indian seiz’d their lives away « 

If we examine the body of Freni’s wri**f* J«>***£ “ 
prove that he doubted the natural ^“Discord and 

disorder,” asserts the Pilgrim, who at other tunes « J* ^ 

Shaftesbury and Rousseau, “are interwoven 
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of the human race.” 64 Through an attendant spirit who speaks to the Pilgrim 
in a dream, we are asked to believe that men “were not made without end and 
design, but the particular view and meaning of their creation I am not, at 
present, permitted to disclose to you.” 65 Nor on another occasion would the 
same spirit explain to the Pilgrim the significance of man’s predicament in the 

Universe. “_man is an absolute mystery: The wisest among you have never 

yet been able to unravel the designs and views of the great original Spirit in 

• • ■ _ ft fifi 

permitting existence to man. 

Apparently, then, nature’s plan, if fully surveyed, was by no means so simple 
as certain eighteenth-century philosophers ardently believed. In Reflections on 
the General Debased Condition of Mankind,” published in i 797 > F feneau * s 
led to ask. 

What are the views of Nature's laws — 

What is the deep unfathom'd cause 
That does her plagues prolong? 

Nature, on earth, confus'd appears; 

On little things she wastes her cares, 

The great she models wrong . 61 

And there were times when he could see little essential difference in the disposi¬ 
tion of man and nature. Even in the simple brook that he watched in the valley, 
he discerned the symbol of unhappy man. 

Emblem, thou, of restless man; 

What a sketch of nature's plan! 

Now at peace, and now at war, 

Now you murmur, now you roar; . 68 

The good Tomo-Cheeki also added his plaintive voice to the arraignment 
of nature. 

What think you of the power called Nature? Tell me, philosopher, is she at all times 
in that sedate and reflective mood, which you yourself would wish constantly to 
assume? Has she not visibly her passions and her whims, her fits of anger and her 
seasons of moderation? 69 

One wonders, too, whether Freneau did not at times sincerely believe that 
nature’s fits of anger were, on the whole, more numerous than her Seasons of 

64 “The Philosopher of the Forest,” No. n, 1788 ed., p. 377. 

65 “The Philosopher of the Forest,” No. 2, ibid., p. 292. 

66 “The Philosopher of the Forest ” No. 8, ibid., p. 338. 

67 Time-Piece, September 25, 1797. 

68 “The Brook of the Valley,” 1815 ed., U, 83. 

69 Time-Piece, April 17, 1797. 
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moderation. Else how could he have had the temerity to assert: “Nature has, 
in many instances, been little better than a severe step-mother to mankind”? T# 

But such theorizing in regard to nature, as we have seen, had for Freneau a 
solid basis in tact. “Captain Jones’s Invitation,” 71 “The Hurricane ” 72 “Hat- 
teras” 3 “A Midnight Storm in the Gulph Stream” 74 “Stanzas Written at 
the Island of Madeira .... ‘ 5 —all reflect the poet’s experiences on the sea. As 
a sea captain, Freneau led a tempestuous life, abounding in manifold dangers. 7 * 
It is significant to realize that Freneau was aware of what the sea had taught 
him. “Indeed,” he wrote in 1789, “the sea is the best school for philosophy (I 
mean the moral kind); in thirteen or fourteen years’ acquaintance with that 
element, I am convinced a man ought to imbibe more of your right stoical stuff, 
than could be gained in half a century on shore.” 77 True, as Professors 
Reynolds ,s and Clark ‘ 9 have pointed out, the eighteenth century, not yet 
sharing with the coming age a romantic enthusiasm for the glories of the deep, 
saw in the sea only a cruel and relendess force. But as Professor Clark also inti¬ 
mates, Freneau needed not the assistance of his age in determining his attitude 
toward the sea. He kjiew her cruelty. And what is more to the present purpose, 
I believe it is not too much to assume that Freneau’s experiences as a sea cap¬ 
tain materially colored his thinking with respect to nature as a whole. 

But to examine impartially Freneau’s w'ritings is ever to be impressed with 
the many-sidedness of the man’s reflections. Naturally of a speculative turn of 
thought, he plainly devoted much of his life to questioning prevailing philo¬ 
sophic theory of his day. Is nature the kindly mother who will one day work 
a transformation in man from a creature of sordidness and corruption to the 
very image of God himself? Or is nature herself as corrupt and sordid as man 
and little better at times than a cruel stepmother to her child? No one, I feel, 
may say that Freneau did not, on occasion, honesdy answer each of these ques¬ 
tions in the affirmative. But he had also come to realize that nature is not to be 
trifled with. If not always a cruel stepmother, nature can be, and frequently is, 
the stern mother w r ho addresses her child with stunning finality, “So far shtdt 
thou go and no farther 1 ” To tempt nature, as Captain Ahab was to do, is but 
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to bring upon one’s head all of nature’s malignant force and fury. Perhaps no 
lines in all Freneau’s works better present this attitude toward the Great Mother 
than those entitled “Publius to Pollia.” “To nature trust, ’ he assures his 
readers— 

Wise are her worths, and prudent every plan; 

But, sure, she meant not these abodes for man, 

Who, courting danger, born to be unblest, 

Disdains the cottage, and sweet haunts of rest. 

Tempts polar seas, and dares the Iceland gale, 

Prepared to stride the hyperborean whale, 

Or, slave to monarchs, quits th' attractive land 
For the sad honors of a sea command. 80 

More enigmatic, though perhaps no less charged with ultimate truth, is Fre¬ 
neau’s desire for 


Man to be happy, as he may 
As far as nature meant him here . 91 


Ilf 

DEISM 


We have reached this point in our study without specifically mentioning the 
doctrines of the deists. Yet much of what has been said in the preceding section 
suggests the pervasive influence of that group of rationalists. Indeed, back-to- 
nature idealists and deists alike had much in common. Thus, as Professor 
Moore has pointed out, Shaftesbury anticipated Rousseau in his respect for the 
natural man and, especially, it would seem, in the assumption that “man is 
naturally a virtuous being, and is endowed with a moral sense.’ ” 1 Nor should 
we yield to the critical fallacy of drawing too sharp a distinction between intui¬ 
tion and reason in the eighteenth-century mind. 2 For the deist, leaning heavily 
upon God-given reason, could still chant the praises of the Creator with all 
the fervor of a Rousseau enthusiast. Undoubtedly, in so far as Freneau was 
prone to accept the hypothesis that God, without the aid of theology and creed, 
best reveals himself to man through nature and that “man’s inhumanity to 
man has been mainly the result of his deviation from the true course of 
nature, the American poet may be called a deist. But much of the deism of the 
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eighteenth century was, in the strictest sense, scientific in its origin and rested 

firmly on the cosmic system of Sir Isaac Newton. In this form of deism Freneau 
also frequently expressed himself a believer. 

A consideration of Freneau's interest in science will not only throw additional 
light on problems already discussed but will aid us in exploring further 
religious territory covered by the author. It should, of course, be understood at 
the outset that Freneau’s firsthand acquaintance with science was indubitably 
small. As compared with the scientific knowledge of a Jefferson or even of a 
Paine, Freneau’s familiarity with the principles of natural philosophy must have 
been hardly more than sophomoric. Still, no one interested in the intellectual 
thought of his day, as Freneau certainly was, could have helped absorbing many 
fundamental ideas to be found everywhere in the writings of the period. 
Freneau’s concern with science certainly stemmed, in part at least, from the 
pragmatic turn of mind we have had occasion to note. In his advice to a student 
of the dead languages, Freneau observes: 

He better plans, who things, not words, attends. 

And turns his studious hours to active ends; 

Who art through every secret maze explores. 

Invents, contrives—and Nature's hidden stores 
From mirrours, to their object true. 

Presents to man’s obstructed view, 

That dimly meets the light, and faintly soars? 

As this stanza suggests, however, Freneau fully recognized the difficulty 
entailed in probing “Nature’s hidden stores.” Elsewhere he states the problem 
more lucidly: 

Vain wish, to fathom all we see. 

For nature is all mystery; 

The mind, though perch’d on eagle’s wings. 

With pain surmounts the scum of things. 4 

But the secrets which the scientist, with such effort, does succeed in wresting 
from nature become of practical value in laying the foundation for mans 
future happiness. Even the malignity of nature, which Freneau could never 
wholly ignore, might be soothed by inventive endeavor. Surely in 1815 Freneau 
had not forgotten all that his countrymen, Franklin and Jefferson, had done 
to surmount the handicaps imposed by nature on man. Yet, with his mind 
still on the dangers of the deep, Freneau instinctively recalled Fulton. 

3 “Epistle to a Student of Dead Languages," 1795 ed., p. 334. 

4 “Science, Favourable to Virtue,” 1809 ed., I, 261. 
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Let Fulton’s art, unrivall’d art, prevail. 

Nor trust existence to the treacherous sail, 

Since he applies the powers that nature gave, 

Disarms, and sooths the dar\ malignant wave. 5 

So too Freneau, toward the close of his life, addressed Clinton, promoter of 
the Erie Canal: 

When Nature, with despotic sway 

Had fix’d her bound,—you checked her sway . 6 

But Freneau thought of the work of scientist and inventor ultimately in 
terms of moral value. By a deeper insight into laws of nature, man, it is true, 
may learn to still the angry wave, but he may also bring under subjection his 
own turbulent and rebellious spirit. To science, then, Freneau looked in part 
for the moral remoulding of the race. 

However small, its use we find 
To tame and civilize mankind. 

To throw the brutal instinct by, 

To honour Reason, ere we die. 


The lovely philanthropic scheme 
(Great image of the power supreme,) 
On growth of science must depend; 

With this all human duties end? 


It has frequendy been demonstrated how tremendous was the influence 
exerted by Newton s scientific theories on the thought of the eighteenth century. 
Pope in his familiar epitaph has epitomized the starding cosmic vision suddenly 
brought to the Western world by Newton’s hypotheses. 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night: 

God said, Let Newton be, and all was Light 6 
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r Herbert Morais has ably outlined the vogue of Newton in colonial America 
Mid has especially observed the relatively large number of editions of the 
rnnapia mathemattca and various works interpreting it found in the libraries 
of the colonies. 9 Since the members of both orthodox and liberal religious 
camps were strangely fascinated by Newtons concept of the universe, and 
embodied aspects of it in their writings, we should briefly note the two signifi¬ 
cant features which responded to their imaginations. The universe to Newton 
was essentially atomic in its nature and “composed ultimately of absolutely 
hard, indestructible particles.” 19 This concept, for some curious reason, found 
unwonted popularity in the eighteenth century. Without always realizing that 
the atomic theory had been the basis of Lucretius’ materialistic philosophy and 
without fully comprehending the mathematical and scientific significance of 
Newton’s interpretation, popular religious writers talked of the atom with 


ridiculous familiarity. “All the rolling worlds above,” asserts Hervey, “all the 
living atoms below, together with all the beings that intervene betwixt these 
wide extremes are vouchers for an ever-present Deity.” 11 Young, who twice 
mentions Newton in Night Thoughts , 12 ndcc, 


And shall an Atom of this Atom-World 

Mutter, in Dust and Sun, the Theme of Heat/n? 13 


In speaking of the resurrection, Blair assures us that “not the least ato; 
shall be 
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Embezzled, or mislaid, of the whole tale** 


'To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton” (1727), likewise suggests the awe with which all 
England regarded the great scientist. For the influence of Newton's Opticas on En g lish 
poetry of the eighteenth century, see Marjorie Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946). 

9 Herbert M. Morais, Deism in Eighteenth Century America (New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1934), pp. 54 fL See also F. E. Brasch, "The Newtonian Epoch in the 
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13 Ibid., p. 64. See also ibid., p. 217. 

14 Blair, The Crave, p. 75. 
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More scientific is the use of the term in Pope’s Essay on Man: 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract , attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impeld its neighbour to embrace , 15 

We are not surprised, then, to find that Freneau, with his wide reading and 
speculative mind, should frequently have introduced the atom into his writings. 
Any discussion, however, of the poet’s use of the term is seriously complicated 
by the fact that he was familiar with the writings of Lucretius, and, as I shall 
later endeavor to demonstrate, he sometimes employed the word with a dis¬ 
tinctly Lucretian connotation. Still, far too often, he used the term loosely, as in 
the writings of his age. 

My best ideas here are sown, 

(And best expressed when most alone) 

Here, every muse can find a place 
Yet ta\e no atom of its place. 16 

His more religious and metaphysical use of the word in the concluding 
preachment of “The House of Night” suggests a problem which we shall con¬ 
sider in the last section of this study. 

Of far greater importance, however, in helping to establish the pattern of 
eighteenth-century religious thought was Newton’s intricate cosmic system. 
According to Newton, in the conclusion of Book III of the Principia, 

Planetae sex principales revolvuntur circum Solem in circulis Soli concentricis, 
eadem motus directione, in eodem piano quamproxime. Lunae decern revolvuntur 
circum Terram, Jovem & Saturnam in circulis concentricis, eadem motus directione, 
in planis orbium Planetarum quamproxime. 17 

Finally it was Newton’s contention that “Elegantissima haecce Solis, Plane¬ 
tarum & Cometarum compages non nisi consilio & domino Entis intelligentis & 
potentis oriri potuit. 18 Thus Newton conceived of the universe as a huge 
piece of mechanism—a system so vast and intricate that an all-wise God was 
necessary to keep it constantly in running order. It was, of course, this religious 
and teleological argument that chiefly attracted the eighteenth-century theolo¬ 
gian to Newton’s cosmic system. 

Whether Freneau ever read Newton in the original or in translation we do 
not know. But numerous works interpreting Newton were available in Fre- 


15 An Essay on Man, Bk. Ill, 11. u_i 3 . 
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neau s day; and among the books which have been preserved from Freneau’s 
library is the first volume of W. B. Martin’s Philo sophia B man me a, or a New 
and Comprehensive System of the Newtonian Philosophy (London, 1747). The 
book was twice autographed by Freneau—once in 1768, and again in 1770. 19 
W e may, therefore, infer that he came in contact with Newtonian science early 
in his college course. From a statement which President Witherspoon once 
made regarding the nature of undergraduate studies at Princeton in the early 
seventies, 0 we are probably right in assuming that Freneau, by the conclusion 
of his senior year, had become more or less acquainted with the subjects of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. There are two direct references to New¬ 
ton in Freneau’s works. When Jefferson retired to Monticello in 1809, Freneau, 
still reverencing the chief under whom he had once served, commemorated 
the event in a few stanzas. Knowing well the still active mind of Jefferson, 
Freneau wonders 


Whether, with Newton, you the heavens explore , 

And trace through nature the creating power, . ... 21 

More significant from a scientific and deistic point of view are these lines from 
“On the Vicissitudes of Things,” first published in 1785: 

Sun, moon, and stars, are each a sphere, 

The earth the same, or very near. 

Sir Isaac has defin’d— 22 

The entire poem, a mingling of pathos and humor, hints that Freneau, at this 
time, may already have begun to revolve in his mind the implications of 
Newtonian philosophy. 

How swift the vagrant seasons fly; 

They’re hardly bom before they die, 

Yet in their wild career, 


•0 Lean-, That Rascal Freneau, p. M 5 - This volume, which I have examined in the library 
of the Monmouth County Historical Association, has many curious scientific notations in 

Freneau's hand. These notations may date back, to his college days. 

20 The Poems of Philip Freneau, Poet of the American Revolution, ed. Fred Urns Pattee 
(Princeton: The University Library, 1902), I. xu-«. See also Collins, President Witherspoon 
I, ,07. For details regarding the teaching of science in American colleges dnnng ^e 
eighteenth century, see Theodore Homberger, Scientific Thought m the Amencan Colleges. 

iC38-1800 (Austin: The University of Texas Press, * 945 >- 

21 "Lines Addressed to Mr. Jefferson." .815 ed., II, 27 - The e^lrest of Freneaus 

references to Newton occurs in “The Rising Glory of America, where Franklin is spoken 

of as “the rival of Britannia’s sage.” See 1786 ed., p. 53 - , 

22 I795 p. 280. First published as a new year’s sheet for the Freemans Journal, 

January 1, 1785* 
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U\e atoms round the rapid wheel, 

We seem the same, though changing still, 

Mere reptiles of a year . 

Newton’s circulus seems readily to have suggested to the eighteenth-century 
mind a wheel—and his system a complex series of wheels belonging to that 
vast machine, the universe. Thus Young exclaimed: 

What Hand behind the Scene, 

What Arm Almighty, put these wheeling Globes 
In Motion, and wound up the vast Machine? 23 


Or John Adams at the age of twenty could write in his journal of “this solar 
system” as “but one very small wheel in the great, the astonishing machine of 
the world.” 24 In any case, Freneau’s “atoms round the rapid wheel” 25 com¬ 
bines somewhat fancifully two aspects of Newtonian science. 

The most progressive deists embraced the Newtonian system because it pro¬ 
vided, as they believed, incontrovertible evidence of God’s existence and crea¬ 
tive powers. Hence, they insisted, a belief in revelation was unnecessary and the 
Bible, essentially man-made, might be ignored as proof of God’s omnipotence. 
But orthodox religious writers as well found in the Newtonian argument a 
convenient and impressive method of supplementing the doctrine of divine 
revelation. 26 “In their endeavor to reconcile the two claims,” writes Professor 
Moore, “the Christian apologists at the outset allowed almost equal weight to 
natural revelation and supernatural, holding that there is no real conflict 
between the two. With this point of view Freneau was certainly familiar. 
In the notebook which he kept as a young man while he contemplated the 
possibility of entering the ministry, he cites the grandeur and harmony of the 
universe as evidence of God’s existence. And in the same notebook mention is 
made of Robert Jenkin, author of The Reasonableness and Certainty of the 
Christian Religion. This work, in the main orthodox in stressing the revealed 
quality of the Christian religion, asserts “that there is nothing in the Scriptures 


23 Young, Night Thoughts, p. 264. See also ibid., pp. 260, 
lowing lines: 
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which contradicts the late Discoveries in Natural Philosophy.” 28 Also in iygj 
Freneau came into possession of French translations of the works of William 
Derham, 29 who, through an elaborate examination of natural ph^n«m>»^ ^ 
well as through an exposition of Newtonian system, sought to give added 
weight to Biblical revelation. This Latitudinarian approach to religion was 
likewise strongly embodied in the writings of Edward Young and James 
Hervey, with whom, as we have seen, Freneau was probably acquaint during 
his college days or immediately thereafter. In Night Thoughts, which, it has 
been demonstrated by Professor Bliss, is essentially an expression of Christian 
apologetics, 30 Young asserts that nature “bids dead Matter aid us in our 
Creed,” 31 and reason—“All-sacred Reason” 32 —lives “Immortal, as her Father 
in the Skies.” 33 God to Young is “the glorious Architect,” 34 and the Universe 
Nature s System of Divinity.” 35 Thus Newton plays a significant part in 
Young’s argument: 

The least 

Of these disseminat’d Orbs, how great! 

Great as they are, what Numbers These surpass. 

Huge, as Leviathan, to that small Race, 

Those twinkling Multitudes of little Life, 

He swallows unperceiv'd! Stupendous These! 

Yet what are these stupendous to the Whole? 

As Particles, as Atoms ill perceiv'd; 

As circulating Globules in our Veins; 

So vast the Plan: Fecundity Divine Z 86 

James Hervey, the friend of Whitefield, also leaned heavily on Newtonian 
science. With all of Hervey’s evangelical fervor, he could, in the manner of 
the deists, declare nature to be “a book, and every page rich with sacred 
hints.” 37 “Whatever is magnificent or valuable, tremendous or amiable, should 

28 Robert Jenkin, The Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion (London, 
1734), II, 231. See Leary, That Rascal Freneau, p. 412. 

29 physico-Theology (London, 1713) and Astro-Theology (London, 1715)* S** Leary, 
That Rascal Freneau, pp. 122, 414. Both these works by Derham were among the more 
significant religious interpretations of Newtonian science in the early eighteenth century. 
See Bliss, “Young s Night Thoughts," PULA. XLIX, 50, and Drennon, “Henry Needier and 

Shaftesbury,” ibid., XLVI, 1105. 

80 Bliss, “Young’s Night Thoughts," PULA, XLIX, 37 “ 7 °* 

31 Young, Night Thoughts, p. 72. 

32 Ibid., p. 73* 

33 Ibid., p. 74. 

34 Ibid., p. 249. 

35 Ibid., p. 246. 

38 Ibid., pp. 116-17. 

37 Hervey, Meditations, I, 151. 
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ever be ascribed to the Redeemer. This is the Christian s natural philosophy. 
Thus were imbedded in the most orthodox religious literature of the period 
the seeds of an incipient deism. And even while Freneau seriously meditated 
the ministry (as apparendy for a time he did) he could have absorbed from 
these and similar writers a religious attitude which, paradoxically enough, 
would in the end prove inimical to orthodoxy. 

Yet Freneau had been early exposed to a more direct deistic influence. Proof 
of his acquaintance with Pope lies in the preservation of two volumes of the 
English author’s works with Freneau’s annotations, probably dating back to 
his college days. Unfortunately, these volumes do not contain An Essay on 
Man . Later Freneau in his poetry was to quote at least once from this famous 
poem. But in the two volumes of Pope’s letters which have been preserved a 
number of passages with deistic implications Freneau marked for future refer¬ 
ence. 39 Only a brief time after his graduation, Freneau’s enthusiasm for the 
English writer again found expression in The American Village, where he 
becomes the “heav’nly Pope.” 40 James Thomson also seems to have exerted a 
general deistic influence on Freneau’s religious thinking. In a copy of The 
Seasons (London, 1768), which he once owned, 41 Freneau observes on the 
page containing “A Hymn” (“These, as they change, Almighty Father! 
these, . . . “The following, with Mr. Pope’s Universal Prayer, perhaps, 
comprises the principles of all real Religion.” Freneau’s works contain either 
quotations from, or passing references to, a number of other deists with whose 
writings he must in some measure have been familiar. These are “thrice happy 
Dryden 42 and “godlike Addison,” 43 as well as Bolingbroke, 44 Hume, 45 


38 Ibid., I, 139. See also ibid., II, 79, 88, 94, 98-100, 102. 

89 Leary, That Rascal Freneau, pp. 23-24, 416. I have examined both these volumes—one 
in the library of Princeton University, the other in the library of the Monmouth County 
Historical Association. 

40 The American Village, p. 18. 

41 Now in the library of Rutgers University. 

42 “An Author’s Soliloquy,” 1788 ed., p. 171. 

43 The American Village, p. 18. In Vol. V of The Wor\s of the Late Reverend and 
Learned Isaac Watts (London, 1753), at the conclusion of the tenth essay, “On Sun-Beams 
and Star-Beams,” Freneau has copied Addison’s hymn, “The Spacious Firmament” (volume 
in Rutgers University Library). Among the books which have survived from Freneau’s 
library is also Vol. I of the Miscellaneous Worlds in Verse and Prose of the Late Right Hon - 

] ° S L epk r Addison, Esq. (Edinburgh, 1759 ), in Rutgers University Library, and Vol. 
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Voltaire, 46 and Franklin. 47 Most of these authors appear to have exerted little 
direct influence on Freneau. Possibly his intimate association with Jefferson 
from 1791 to 1793 helped to foster the poet’s deistic tendencies; and no doubt 
his slight acquaintance with Elihu Palmer 48 strengthened, in a measure, his 
belief in the deist’s creed. 

But none of these influences is comparable in scope and power with that of 
Thomas Paine. The Rights of Man (1791, 1792) and The Age of Reason 
(1794, 1796) bear so close a relation in their social and religious purpose that 
their impact on Freneau may almost be thought that of a single work. The 
first part of The Rights of Man , published just before Freneau assumed the 
editorship of the National Gazette reinforced, we must believe, the new editor s 
democratic thinking and served, along with the French Revolution, to arouse 
his republicanism to a white heat. To the Daily Advertiser Freneau contributed 
in 1791 “Lines Occasioned by Reading Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man.” 


Rous'd by the Reason of his manly page ; 

Once more shall Paine a listening world engage; 

From reason's source, a bold reform he brings, 

In raising up mankind he pulls down kings. 49 

In reprinting in the National Gazette excerpts from the second part of The 
Rights of Man, Freneau noted how forcibly the book “inculcates the genuine 
principles of natural and equal liberty.” 50 A year after the National Gazette 
was discontinued, the first part of The Age of Reason appeared. Now concerned 
with the freedom of man’s spirit from creed and superstition, Paine continued 
his attack on religious institutions, again human in their origin, which have 
enslaved mankind. Indeed, the close of the century marked in America the 
beginning of a more militant trend in deism; 51 and Freneau, with his curiously 
speculative nature, was carried along with this wave of deistic enthusiasm. 
Partly I believe, as a result of this enthusiasm, he had entered by 1800 upon 
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a period of philosophical and religious reflection. 52 By the time of the publica¬ 
tion of the 1809 edition of his poems, he had permanently left the sea, as he had 
some time previously retired from the field of journalism. And with his newly 
acquired leisure he made the most of his opportunity to ponder the ways of 
God to man. 

To this period of reflection that started with the opening of the new century 
belong a number of didactic poems 53 which present all the principles of 
scientific deism, especially as set forth in The Age of Reason. Although the 
doctrines which we find in these poems are, to a degree, stereotyped and we 
often feel that Freneau is repeating, as though by rote, the lessons taught him 
by his deistic masters, it was mainly The Age of Reason which brought into 
sharper focus than heretofore man’s relation to God and society and thus 
helped to crystallize Freneau’s deistic thinking. Since Paine in his famous work 
assembled, in popular form, many of the arguments which deists of the past 
had employed, it may be well briefly to review the conclusions reached in the 
book. In presenting these, I shall follow, in the main, a summary of Paine’s 
religious principles once made by Professor Clark. 54 (1) Objective nature or the 
universe, Paine believed, is the creation of a benevolent God. (2) The universe, 
as revealed by science, is a perfectly contrived, harmonious whole, whose laws, 
prescribed by God, work with unswerving precision. “Whether we sleep or 
wake, the vast machinery of the universe still goes on.’’ 55 (3) A benevolent 
God has created man, who should share with his fellow man the kindness 
bestowed by the Creator upon him and thus make possible a perfect society. 
(4) Finally, mankind should seek to apply to the world of society the eternal 
and immutable laws by which the universe is governed. 

The poems to which, for the moment, we shall devote our attention embody 

the first two of the four essential concepts of Paine’s deism. The poems are 

“On the Universality and Other Attributes of the God of Nature,” “On the 

Uniformity and Perfection of Nature,” and “Reflections on the Constitution, or 

Frame of Nature ” Of God’s universality and benevolence Freneau seems to 
stand in no doubt. 


This power who doth all powers transcend, 
To all intelligence a friend, 

Exists, the greatest and the best 
Throughout all worlds, to ma\e them blest. 


52 Leary, That Rascal Freneau, pp. 327—28. 
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All that he did he first approved 
He all things into being loved; 

O’er all he made he still presides, 

For them in life, or death provides?* 

Freneau, accepting with Paine Newton’s idea of the universe, thus describes 
the intricate system with its eternal laws: 

On one fix’d point all nature moves. 

Nor deviates from the trac\ she loves ; 

Her system, drawn from reason’s source. 

She scorns to change her wonted course? 1 

We see, with most exact design. 

The world revolve, the planets shine. 

The nicest order all things meet, 

A structure in Itself complete. 

• 0 0 •••■••••••••••• 

Great Frame! what wonders we survey. 

In part alone, from day to day! 

And hence the reasoning, human soul 
Infers an author of the whole: 


Its powers, still active, never rest. 

From motions, by That God impressed. 

Who life through all creation spread. 

Nor left the meanest atom dead?* 

The belief in a benevolent God who has enjoined upon man kindness to his 
fellow man was an idea common to Shaftesbury, Paine, and Freneau. Paine 
pictures the Almighty Lecturer as saying to mankind: 

I have made an earth for man to dwell upon, and 1 have rendered the starry heavens 
visible, to teach him science and the arts. He can now provide for his own comfort, 
and learn from my munificence to all, to be kind to each other. 59 

Some years before the publication of The Age of Reason, Freneau had 
observed: "The Deity is pleased with the exercise of virtue, became that is the 
essence of his nature; and the reward of virtue is constantly found in the 
composure and felicity that is, or ought to be, enjoyed by every virtuous 
mind.” 90 Later, by means of verse, Freneau was to bring the thoug t mo 

clearer social and political relief. 
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Does there exist, or will there come 
An age with wisdom to assume, 

The Rights by heavens designed; 

The Rights which man was born to claim, 
From Nature’s God which freely came, 

To aid and bless mankind .— 


Ye tyrants, false to Him, who gave 
Life, and the virtues of the brave. 

All worth we owe, or \now :— 

Who made you great, the lords of man, 
To waste with wars, with blood to stain 
The Maker’s worlds below? 61 


In the rationalistic program of Paine, the Bible came under attack for its 
embodiment, as Paine insisted, of a fantastic and superstitious attitude toward 
the Deity. If man is to be freed from the unhappiness that continually harasses 
him, he must follow, in governing himself, the invariable laws by which the 
universe itself is governed—the very laws which God has provided for the life 
and conduct of His entire creation. Superstition has always spelled unhappiness 
for man; and the Bible, in Paine’s opinion, was little better than a tissue of old 
wives’ tales. Freneau seldom declared himself directly on the subject of revela¬ 
tion, yet many of his pronouncements regarding religion carry an implied 
rejection of the dogma of divine inspiration as related to the Scriptures. His 
occasional parody of the Scriptures suggests that he stood in no awe of the 
Bible as the Word of God. In “The Jewish Lamentation at Euphrates” 62 
Freneau rewrote Psalm 137 so that it applied to the oppression of the Ameri¬ 
cans by the British, but he retained all of the original devotional character of 
the psalm. Years later, however—and, perhaps we should add, after the publi¬ 
cation of The Age of Reason —he much more boldly parodied the First Psalm 
in a political satire. 63 But the most curious of his Biblical parodies was 
“Pythona: or the Prophetess of En-Dor,” in which he presented in dialogue 
form the narrative of Saul, Samuel, and the witch of Endor. Most of the story 
is told with apparent seriousness, and only as we reach the close do we see a 
twinkle in the poet’s eye. Far from having taken the narrative seriously, he 

suddenly descends in the conclusion to the baldest farce and creates an ultimate 
impression of the seriocomic. 
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She \new her lord and king were nigh, 

And so she made a dutchman s pye ’ 

Her table cloth she did display ,— 

Saul eat his fill—and march’d awayfi* 

The mature Freneau seems to have had no more reverence for the concept 
of the Trinity than had Paine. While Freneau was still editor of the Freeman s 
Journal, he published a poem, “On the Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg’s 
Universal Theology,” 65 in which he especially stressed the Oneness of God. 
Two years later, in a satirical sketch in w hich once more a child of nature com¬ 
ments on the religious vagaries of Christians, reference is made to the worship 
of “three Gods, first, second, and third, whom they yet hold to be only one 
and the same.” 66 Of his Trinitarian neighbors in New England Freneau often 
wrote with satirical humor . 67 He naturally disapproved of their rigid and 
uncompromising morality and sometimes hinted at an element of hypocrisy in 
their religious formality. More significant is his disapproval of a Calvinistic 
God, who could interfere w'ith a universe which He had created in terms of 
unchangeable law. 

Could she descend from that great plan 
To work unusual things for man. 

To suit the insect of an hour — 

This would betray a want of power, 

Unsettled in its first design 

And erring, when it did combine 

The parts that form the vast machine, 

The figures sketch’d on natures scene 68 

Thus the Calvinistic belief in the “remarkable providence” had no place in the 
deisiic thinking of Paine and Freneau. Reason could never accept a God who 
expressed his anger toward men in the earthquake or the flood. This was the 
grossest of superstitions. In “The New Age, or, Truth Triumphant” Freneau 
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denounced “Dread superstition” as “the worst plague of human race”; 69 and 
more direcdy in the poem, “On Superstition,” he spoke out against the abuse 
of Reason, especially condemning the angry God of the Puritans. 

Implanted in the human breast, 

Religion means to make us blest; 

On reason built, she lends her aid 

To help us through life’s sickening shade. 

But man, to endless error prone 

And fearing most whafs most unknown, 

To phantoms bows that round him rise, 

To angry gods, and vengeful skies. 


The social tie by this is broke 
When we some tyrant god invoke: 

The bitter curse from man to man 
From this infernal fiend began ? 0 

The same adherence to reason that made Freneau condemn the superstition 
of Calvinism rendered him equally distrustful of religious creeds, which, he felt, 
often promoted intolerance. For is a true religion possible without the evidence 
of reason? One is here reminded of Paine’s disapproval of revelation on the 
ground that, admitting God’s ability and desire to communicate with man, 
such a communication is revelation to the person only to whom it is made. 

His account of it to another person is not revelation;. 71 In a case where 

empirical evidence is out of the question, no one is called upon to accept a 
so-called revelation as authentic. Freneau’s “Belief and Unbelief,” written in 
those later years while he was pondering so deeply the principles of deism, rests 
firmly on Paine s argument. “Humbly recommended to the serious considera¬ 
tion of creed makers,” these stanzas indirecdy question the validity of revela¬ 
tion, and advise a wholesome toleration. 

On mere belief no merit rests, 

As unbelief no guilt attests: 

Belief, if not absurd and blind. 

Is but conviction of the mind, 

Nor can conviction bind the heart 
Till evidence has done its part: 

And, when that evidence is clear, 

Belief is just, and truth is near . 


69 Ibid., I, 1 9 . 

70 Ibid., I, 28-29. 

71 The Age of Reason, p. 168. 
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In evidence, belief is found, 

Without it, none are fairly bound 
To yield assent, or homage pay 
To what confederate worlds might say. 


From this great point, o'erloo!(d or miss’d, 

Still, unbelievers will exist; 

And just their plea; for how absurd 
For evidence, to ta\e your word! 72 

Freneau had, for many years, distrusted the forces of organized religion, 
which too often brought her potent aid to kings. Thus he had come to dislike 
the Anglican Church in America for its support of the English Crown during 
the Revolution. In “Political Biography. Hugh Game’s Life” he included a 
satirical portrait of a High Church dignitary; 73 and in “Literary Importation” 
he heaped abuse on the Church of England for its attempt to establish an 
American episcopacy. 74 As time went on, the linking of priests and kings 
became a frequent means employed by Freneau of displaying his hatred of 

tyranny. 75 

Religion brought her potent aid 
To \ings, their subjects to degrade— 

Religion!—to profane your name 
The hag of superstition came, . 76 

Dr. Morais comments on the strong, anticlerical attitude of the American 
deists during the 1790’s. 77 Although following somewhat timidly in the foot¬ 
steps of Paine and Elihu Palmer, Freneau nevertheless was thoroughly con- 

vinced that 

The churchmans horn has blown its blast, 

Things take a different m^. 78 

In the political propaganda printed in Robert Slender’s Utters on Various 
Interesting and Important Subjects, Freneau takes many a sly dig at the clergy, 
whom he associates with the opposing Federalists. Paradoxically enoug , «- 

neau blamed the popularity of Paine’s Age of Reason on the Federalist clergy. 


72 1815 ed., I, 119-20. 

72 1809 ed., II, I 36 - 37 - 
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••D.scovcry," 1786 ed., p. 63; "On the Emigration to Amenca, . . . . , 1809 ed., II, 75 - 

76 "Ode to the Americans,” 1815 ed., I, 4 °- 

77 Morais, Deism, pp. 19-21. . „ « 1 7 

re “On the Free Use of the Lancet, in Yellow Fevers, 1815 ed., I, M*. 
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The book “would never have been much known in this country if the Clergy 

had suffered it to rest; but they dragged it into publicity.” 79 As with 

Paine, Freneau’s anticlerical bias was given impetus by the French Revolution. 
In the Robert Slender letters, Freneau again reminded his readers that many a 
good Christian had prayed for the downfall of the pope, but when the pope 
suffered a crushing defeat in the French Revolution the same Christians raised 


their hands in horror. 80 To Freneau, however, the French Revolution meant 
not merely the destruction of political tyranny; it foreshadowed the overthrow 
of the equally potent ally, religious oppression. Of the fourteenth of July he 


wrote in 1792: 


Bright Day, that did to France restore 
What priests and fyngs had seiz’d away. sl 

But perhaps his most daring anticlerical utterance is contained in the passage 
where he describes certain books of the Old Testament as “the annals of the 
Hebrew butchers,” in which may be found “authentic accounts of, now and 
then, eighteen or twenty thousand young children having been cut to pieces of 
a morning by order of the supreme Being (alias the Priests).” 82 Even Paine 
could have gone no further. 

But if we view such utterances of Freneau in the light of his thinking as a 
whole, it is hard to believe that he regarded the destruction of priests and kings 
as more than a temporary palliation of man’s cosmic predicament. We have 
already seen that at times he expressed grave doubts regarding the beneficence 
of nature and the innate goodness of man. It is true that we may succeed in 
overthrowing priests and kings, but, in the final analysis, man’s happiness is 
hardly to be effected by the destruction of such trifles. Man as part of nature is 
entided to peace and happiness only as nature herself maintains a state of 
permanent peace and benevolence. With man at the mercy of nature’s fluctu¬ 
ating moods, is there any chance of his ultimate happiness? Is perfection 
possible? 


79 Letters on Various Interesting and Important Subjects (Philadelphia, 1799), pp. 37-38. 

These letters had originally been contributed to the Aurora in 1700. 

Letters . . . . , pp. 75-76. A similar religious situation is the theme of the poem, 

The Mistake; A Modem Story,” 1815 ed., I, 63-66. For other references to the clergy in the 

Litters ste pp. 125 and 140. In a second series of the Robert Slender letters, published in 

the Philadelphia Aurora in 1800 but never collected, Freneau continued his satire, especially 

on me pro-British clergyman. See, for example, the issues of September 10 and October 
9 , 1800. 


1795 p. 431. Originally published in the 


81 “On the Fourteenth of July 
National Gazette, July 14, 1792. 
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In the light of man’s immediate position in the universe, Freneau’s answer 
was perhaps none too optimistic. Like nature, man is now at peace and now at 
war—an unpredictable creature of love and hate. How then are wc to reconcile 
these doubts with Freneau's acceptance of the deistic doctrine that a benevolent 
God has created a perfeedy adjusted, harmonious universe as the home where 
man is to spend his mortal life? The dilemma can be resolved only by falling 
back upon another deistic cliche: whatever is, is right. No one schooled in the 
works of Dryden or Pope, as Freneau had been, could quite forget the useful¬ 
ness of this familiar dictum in justifying the w'ays of God to man. To Pope 
‘"all discord” was but “harmony not understood.” 83 And in the best Popian 
manner, Freneau once asserted that “a lesser evil [may be] permitted for the 
sake of a greater good.” 84 The verses, “On the Evils of Human Life,” set forth 
more fully the same doctrine. 

The seeming ills on life that wait 
And mingle with our best estate, 

Misfortune on misfortune grown, 

And heaviest most, when most alone; 

Calamities, and heart oppress'd — 

These all attend us, for the best, 85 

We must infer from the next stanza that nature’s capriciousness is again but 
“harmony not understood,” and fundamentally nature’s laws are fixed. 

Learn hence, ye mournful, tearful race, 

On a sure ground your hopes to place; 

Immutable are nature s laws; 

And hence the soul her comfort draws 
That all the God allots to man 
Proceeds on one unerring plan * 6 

A deeper insight into the apparent inconsistency between a nature capricious 
and unstable and a nature governed by unchanging law is afforded by further 
passages in Freneau’s works. The God of nature has somewhat provided the 
universe with a curious system of checks and balances. The rattlesnake, to be 
sure, is an enemy of man, but has not this poisonous reptile been furnished 
with rattles which warn man not to come too near; are there not herbs which 


S3 An Essay on Man, Bk. I, 1 . 290. Freneau had taken special notice of this familiar verse, 
which, as we shall see, he quoted in one of his poems. The two preceding lures w An Essay 

on Man: 

All nature is but art unknown to thee. 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 

he wrote in h.s copy of Watts's Works (V, 606), now in the library of Rutgers University. 

84 “The Philosopher of the Forest,” No. 3, 1788 ed„ p. 301. 

35 “On the Evils of Human Life," 1815 ed., I, 116. 

ss ibid. 
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will “counteract the bad effects of the venom.”? 87 “Nature is cruel in all 

her works/* observed Tomo-Cheeki. “She successively destroys not only the 
individuals of a species, by millions; but at certain periods the species them¬ 
selves disappear to make room for others of a new fabric. This cruel mother 
is nevertheless so merciful as, for the most part, to bring about such events 
imperceptibly and gradually. As in the body of man, so there is slow decay in 
all things: All must waste, that the universe may be eternally new.” ss Thus 
nature works in her mysterious way, and man must needs 

Confess that all her worlds tend to the best.^ 

So in the universe we have “harmony not understood”! 

But Freneau’s thinking on this intricate subject did not stop here. He could 
still, like Emerson, “conceive extraordinary hopes of man.” 

Let laws revive, by heaven designed, 

To tame the tiger in the mind 
And drive from human hearts 
That love of wealth, that love of sway 
Which leads the world too much astray, 

Which points envenomed darts: 

And men will rise from what they are; 

Sublimer, and superior, far, 

Than Solon guessed, or Plato saw; 

All will be just, all will be good — 

That harmony, “not understood,” 

Will reign the general law . 90 

But man must be patient; he must await the naturlangsaml^eit suggested by 
Tomo-Cheeki. In the Ode to the Americans” Freneau reminds his country¬ 
men in a prefatory note “that the progress of liberty and reason in the world is 
slow and gradual; but, considering the present state of things, and the light of 
science universally spreading, .... it cannot be long impeded, or its complete 

establishment prevented,.” 91 And again in “The Millennium” he 

addresses a ranting orator who had looked for man’s immediate peace: 

/ fear, with superficial view 
You contemplate dame nature's plan :— 


H “T 1 * Philosopher of the Forest,*’ No. 3, 1788 ed., p. 304. 

88 Time-Piece, June 2, 1797. 

89 ‘Tteflecuons on the Gradual Progress of Nations from Democratical Sta 
fcmpircs, 1815 cd., I, 14. 

, "° D . False Systems of Government, and the Generally Debased Conditio. 

1009 eo., 1, 254. 

81 1815 ed., I, 39. 
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Ere discord can from man depart 
He must assume a different heart. 92 


Do we here see something of Hawthorne’s skepticism regarding reform as 
expressed in “Earth’s Holocaust” ? If so, in the same poem Freneau seems finally 
to emerge from his doubt as regards man’s perfectability. 

Yet in the slow advance of things 
A time may come our race may rise, 


The sun himself, the powers ordain. 

Should in no perfect circle stray; 

He shuns the equatorial plane, 

Prefers an odd serpentine way, 

And lessens yearly, sophists prove, 

His angle in the voids above. 

When moving in his ancient line. 

And no oblique ecliptic near, 

With some new influence he may shine 
But you and / will not be here 
To see the lion shed his teeth 
Or \ings forget the trade of death— 93 

If Freneau’s vision of perfectability may be thought to have had a scientific 
basis, that basis lay in certain speculations again current in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Not uncommon was the belief that in the beginning 
the ecliptic was coincident with the earth’s equator. Thus at this remote period 
of history a golden age prevailed, with nature providing bounteously for man. 
But some catastrophic event tipped the earth to its present angle with the 
ecliptic, and nature’s simple, perfect plan was at once disrupted. A deluge 
ensued, the seasons were introduced, and discord, along with evil, became die 
portion of man. Milton, with whose works we know Freneau was familiar, 
presents part of this theory in Book X of Paradise Lost . 

Some say he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of Earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the Suns axle; they with labour pushed 
Oblique the centric globe: some say the Sun 
Was bid turn reins from the equinoctial road 

Like distant breath —. 


92 Ibid., I, 32-33 
•* Ibid., I, 34 - 
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. ... to bring in change 
Of seasons to each clime. Else had the spring 
Perpetual smiled on Earth with vernant flowers, 


James Thomson, another of Freneau’s favorites, introduces into his Seasons 
the same hypothesis to explain man's earthly predicament. In “Spring” he 
paints an age of innocence, with man “a stranger to the savage arts of life.” 


But now those white unblemish’d manners, whence 
The fabling poets took their golden age, 

Are found no more amid these iron times, . 


Nature disturb’d 

Is deem’d, vindictive, to have changed her course. 
Hence, in old dusky time, a deluge came; .... 


The seasons since have, with severer sway, 

Oppress’d a broken world: . a5 

To the eighteenth-century mind, familiar with this hypothesis, and ever hope¬ 
ful of ultimate happiness for man, the idea would readily occur that the 
ecliptic might sometime assume its former coincidence with the equator and 
bring to man once more the golden age. This, then, is plainly the import of the 
closing lines of “The Millennium,” at which we just looked. The thought, 
indeed, appeared heartening to Freneau, who again introduced it into his 
works. Tomo-Cheeki, quoting from a philosopher with whom he has just 
conversed, relates the familiar story of the change in the sun’s path, a change 
which brought to man unhappiness and discord. But the philosopher assured 
the Indian “that Nature is again visibly returning into the right way. The path 
of the sun becomes by small degrees, less and less crooked every year. After a 
long time he will perform his walk in the road that was originally assigned to 

him.The ap’e r>f Will tkpn rofn.n. ...111 1____ 


94 John Milton, Complete Poetical Worlds (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, fi8o7l) 
pp. 218-19. 

95 The Poetical Works of Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gray (London, 1855), pp. 7-9. 
Professor Drennon has pointed out that Thomas Burnet, who in The Theory of the Earth 
(I/>ndon, 1684) presents the same pseudoscientific hypothesis, was probably the direct 
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will be no ships; the earth will produce her fruits in abundance without the aid 
of the plough sheer [jiV].” 96 

Closely knit with the theory we have just been examining is another deriving 
in part from Newton’s circular concept of the universe. In his poem, “On the 
Vicissitudes of Things,” where “Sir Isaac” is specifically named, Freneau 
humorously presents an idea which elsewhere he develops more seriously. 

How tain to sigh!—the wheel must on 
And straws are to the whirlpool drawn, 

With ships of gallant mien — 

What has been once, may time restore; 

What now exists, has been before — 

Years only change the scene. 


In endless circles all things move; 

Below, about , far off, above. 

This motion all attain — 

If Folly's self should flit away, 

She would return some New year's day , 
With millions in her train ? 1 


This cyclic theory, translated in terms of moral progress, Edward Young had 
figuratively employed in Night Thoughts. 

While Nature's Circle, like a Chariot wheel 
Rolling beneath their elevated Aims, 

Makes their fair Prospect fairer ev'ry Hour, 

Advancing Virtue in the line to Bliss; . . .. . 98 

Since nature moves in circles or cycles man should never quite relinquish hope 
of someday attaining to the good life. In 1797 Tomo-Cheeki was bemoaning the 
time when “the Indian race will no longer be seen in the woods of their native 

land.Such arc the changes,” he opines, “to which Nature has subjected 

her children—and I am not without suspicions that the universe itself, at cer¬ 
tain periods, undergoes revolutions that are intended to make all things new, 

fresh, and beautiful.Something like this I would suppose, is the process 

of the supreme Intelligence in conducting the great revolutions of things.” 


•« Time-Piece, April 7. <797- Freneau introduces the same theory m 
Novelty," 1788 ed., p. 191; in "The Philosopher of the Forest, No. 3, tbtd., pp. 3 ° 3 ~ 4 . ^ 

m Dr^Mack!in T^omls in a/unpublished doctoral thesis, Tfceldea of ^ rogrc “ ^ 1 ^ 

Writings of Franklin, Freneau, Barlow, and Rush (University of Wisconsin, 193W. 

fully this theory of human progress as set forth in Freneau s works and gives interesting 

social interpretations to other religious and metaphysical idiasof the author.^ 

•T ,809 cd., n, 180. See also “On the Fall of an Ancient Oak Tree, tbtd., I, 25 • 

•• Night Thoughts, p. 47 - 
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In still another passage we should recall in Freneau’s works, the poet pictures 
in detail the coming of the millennium. This passage, which appears in The 
Rising Glory of America, was suggested by the first four verses of the twenty- 
first chapter of Revelation, with obvious echoes of familiar lines in the eleventh 
chapter of Isaiah: 

6 The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fading together; and a little 
child shah lead them. 

This vision of the millennium, obviously stemming, while Freneau was still 
in college, from his clerical inclinations, continued to respond to the poet’s 
romantic imagination when in 1786 he revised for publication his portion of 
The Rising Glory of America . The most significant change in the passage 
consisted in the addition, near the close, of the references to the sea. Thus 
Freneau describes the ultimate resolution of all cosmic discord—the perfect 
harmony of man and nature: 

And when a train of rolling years are past, 

(So sung the exil’d seer in Patmos isle) 

A new Jerusalem, sent down from heaven, 

Shall grace our happy earth,—perhaps this land. 

Whose ample breast shall then receive, tho’ late, 

Myriads of saints, with their immortal %ing, 

To live and reign on earth a thousand years, 

Thence called Millennium. Paradise anew 
Shall flourish, by no second Adam lost. 

No dangerous tree with deadly fruit shall grow. 

No tempting serpent to allure the soul 
From native innocence.—A Canaan here. 

Another Canaan shall excel the old, 

And from a fairer Pisgah’s top be seen . 

No thistle here, nor thorn, nor briar shall spring, 

Earth’s curse before: the lion and the lamb 
In mutual friendship link’d, shall browse the shrub, 

And tim'rous deer with soften’d tygers stray 
O er mead, or lofty hill, or grassy plain: 

Another Jordan’s stream shall glide along, 

And Siloah’s broo\ in circling eddies flow: 

Groves shall adorn their verdant ban\s, on which 
The happy people free from toils and death, 

Shall find secure repose. No fierce disease, 

No fevers, slow consumption, ghastly plague 
(Death’s ancient ministers) again proclaim 
Perpetual war with man: fair fruits shall bloom. 

Fair to the eye, and grateful to the taste; 
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Nature's loud streams be hushed, and seas no more 
Rage hostile to mankind—and, worse than all , 

The fiercer passions of the human breast 
Shall kjndle up to deeds of death no more, 

But all subside in universal peace.— 100 


Considering the rationalistic opinion of Freneau as a whole, it is difficult to 
think of him as an active or militant deist like his contemporaries, Paine and 
Palmer. Most of his poems of a clearly deistic cast were not originally printed 
in newspapers or periodicals, where they might have attained greater notoriety, 
but appeared for the first time imbedded in the 1809 and 1815 editions of Fre¬ 
neau's works. Despite his admiration for Paine, no evidence survives to sug¬ 
gest a personal friendship between the two. 101 In 1797 Freneau signed a peti¬ 
tion addressed to the Common Council of New York City asking that Elihu 
Palmer be permitted to deliver a Fourth-of-July oration. 102 The petition was 
disallowed, but after the oration had finally been delivered in another place, 
Freneau published it in the Time-Piece} 0 * Aside from these contacts with die 
militant Palmer, the two seem not to have been intimate. Yet toward the close 
of his life there were frequent criticisms of Freneau as a freethinker. Much of 
this criticism, of course, dated back to the days when he had been editor of the 
National Gazette . In 1792 a Boston newspaper asserted that the “clergy of this 
country are constandy vilified, and religion ridiculed through the medium of 
the National Gazette .” Freneau replied, with a bitterness characteristic of the 
part he always played in newspaper controversy: “The author of the 
assertion is requested to produce one or more passages from the National 
Gazette to support his charge, otherwise, we shall conclude it only a dirty 
attempt to prevent the circulation of the National Gazette in the Eastern 
States." 10 * And Freneau followed this challenge with the lines later called “To 
an Angry Zealot.” The accusation had, of course, been political rather than 
essentially religious, but the poet’s politics made the public doubly watchful of 
heresy in his verse. As early as 1783, the Reverend Jeremy Belknap of New 
Hampshire had observed of Freneau’s verses that “he played rather too freely 
with Scripture in some of his allusions and comparisons. The prophet s mysti¬ 
cal cloke,’ &c.” 105 And the Port-Folio in 1807 remarked: “He, in too many 
places, shows a disrespect for the pulpit, which deserves to be highly cen- 


100 1786 ed., pp- 57 '~ 5 8 * 

101 Leary, That Rascal Freneau, p. 401. , . . r „t t n t 

102 G . Adolph Koch, Republican Religion; the American Revolution and the Cut 1 
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sured.” 106 Similar objections, even more vigorous, were raised against Fre¬ 
neau’s parody of Watts’s version of the First Psalm 107 and the verses on the 
witch of Endor. In 1815 Freneau complained that the two-volume edition of his 
poems published that year had “fallen nearly deadborn from the Press.” Some 
people had found fault on general political grounds; others because of verses 
addressed to Paine and Jefferson. Freneau was not happy. “Had I written a 
Volume of psalms, hymns and Spiritual Songs,” he ironically observed to Dr. 
Francis, “I believe the Success would have been infinitely greater.” 108 Yet 
seven years later, the poet was hoping to bring out a fresh edition of his works. 

I can expect nothing from the Bible Societies—” he now wrote more play¬ 
fully to the same correspondent, “and so much the worse. I believe I must write 
no more against the Witch of Endor. I have made several Enemies by rather 

making too free with her. I must try and compromise with her as well as 
I can.” 109 


IV 

PAGANISM 

Whatever criticism may have been leveled at Freneau for his unorthodox 
religious thinking never seems to have taken into account forms of heresy 
which may have stemmed from his classical background. The religious con¬ 
servatives of his day confessed themselves shocked at his Biblical parodies; they 
frowned upon the disrespect with which he treated the clergy. But if they’ were 

aware of subtler excursions into heretical fields, we have no records of their 
disapproval. 

Many an orthodox theologian of the eighteenth century expressed the fear 
that deism was ’eadmg straight in the direction of agnosticism and atheism. 
With the abandonment of a belief in revelation, and with only the Newtonian 
universe left as evidence of the existence of a Supreme Being, nothing could 

TtseTf anT ?tIC dCdaring th3t SUCh 3 UnivCrSe COntained within 
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alism. The concept was, indeed, fascinating; and Freneau, I believe, did not 
wholly escape its charm. One poem in the 1815 collection, probably written 
during the period when Freneau was meditating so deeply the enigma of life, 
demonstrates how easily the step could be taken from a belief in a universe 
over which God presides, to a universe in which the creative power is inher¬ 
ent. “On the Religion of Nature” suggests throughout that to nature alone man 


perfection which will make him 


nature herself the nations will learn 


All that can ma\e their heaven below? 

Although in two other poems in the same collection, following closely the 
conventional deistic pattern, nature clearly derives her perfections from a First 
Cause, 4 yet in the verses, “On the Religion of Nature,” the motivating force in 
life is the “creatress nature,” a phrase probably suggested by the opening lines 
of Lucretius’ De rerum natura . Thus at this period in Freneau’s metaphysical 
speculations he seems seriously to have been debating this important cosmic 
question. In 1816 circular spots had become visible on the sun. In writing an 
article for the Weekly Museum on this phenomenon, Freneau stated his belief 
that in time these spots might “gain such an ascendancy as to obscure, or 
incrust the whole solar orb.” Might we not sometime expect the collapse of the 
entire solar system? Perhaps having just come from a reading of Lucretius, 
Freneau continued his speculations: 

Thus, these brilliant solar orbs, the blazing sun of the firmament, like the systems 
of government contrived by men, seem to contain the seeds of their own dissolution. 
Nature will take her time; I should rather have said, the God of nature, either to 
renovate, or to leave their place a blank in the creation, as best suits the will of 

supreme wisdom. 5 

To what, then, should we ascribe this cosmic change—to nature or the God 

of nature? Was Freneau ever sure of the answer? 

Even Paine professed a belief in a future life; and Freneau, since the early 

days when he had seriously tried to accept the tenets of orthodox theology, 
often wrote, as we have seen, of a life to come. Yet despite these assertions 
Freneau implies many a doubt regarding personal survival. Of tins P«plex»«y 
which, I feel, assailed Freneau throughout life, “The Dying Indian speaks 

most eloquently: 

Fine tales , indeed, they tell 
Of shades and purling rills,, 


I S? and Other Attributes of the God of Nature” and ”On the Uni- 

formity and Perfection of Nature.” 

8 Weekly Museum, September 7 , 1816. 
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Where our dead fathers dwell 
Beyond the western hills, 

But when did ghost return his state to shew; 
Or who can promise half the tale is true? 


Yet the Dying Indian, after bidding adieu to the scenes about him, in part 
retracts what he has said in doubt regarding the future life. 


Perplex'd with doubts, and tortur’d with despair. 

Why so dejected at this hopeless sleep? 

Nature at last these ruins may repair. 

When fate’s long dream is o’er, and she forgets to weep; 
Some real world once more may be assigned, 

Some new born mansion for the immortal mind / 6 


Freneau could not wholly relinquish the hope that a time would come when 
nature, possibly in one of her cosmic cycles, would somehow mysteriously 
release man s spirit for everlasting life. Here is an idea of immortality hardly 
in accord with Biblical teaching, although bearing a strange affinity to some 
of the poet’s scientific conjectures we have already examined. 

But Freneaus doubts regarding the future life persist—doubts more often 
intimated than directly expressed. These hints recur so often, and under such 
varying circumstances, it is hard not to attach significance to them. Suppose 
we look at some of these veiled expressions of doubt. 

Death is a sleep, that has no dreams: . 7 

The night of death advances fastl 8 

Thus, on some plain, the fairest flower that blows 
To dust returning, ta\es a long repose; . 9 

/ thought to meet the expected smile — 

That smile I find forever fled. 

For all is serious with the dead. 10 


In spite of all the learn’d have said 
I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture that we give the dead 
Points out the souls eternal sleep. 11 


6 1809 ed., I, 101-2. 

7 “Stanzas,-” ibid., II, 263. 

8 “The Sea-Faring Bachelor,” 1786 ed., p. 84. 

9 Lines to the Memory of a Young Lady; T70 e n\ n n 

“Susanna’s Tomb,” 1815 ed., I, 123. ’ 795 P * ”* 

11 “Lines Occasioned by a Visit to an Old Burying Ground,” 1788 ed., p. 
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From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 

If nothing once, you nothing lose, 

For when you die you are the same ; 

The space between, is but an hour. 

The frail duration of a flower. 12 

It is difficult to regard these lines solely in the light of romantic melancholy. 
Nor are we wholly convinced that Freneau’s frequent use of the word shades 
and kindred phrases having reference to the after life is simply a rhetorical 
figure for the Christian heaven. 

To shadowy forms, and ghosts and sleepy things, 

Columbus, now with dauntless heart repair. 12 

There is evidence for believing that Freneau’s religious skepticism, so often 
implied in his works, may in large part have had its origin in his study of the 
Roman classics. His biographers emphasize his early proficiency in Latin, 
which he demonstrated by passing an entrance examination admitting him to 
the sophomore class of Princeton. 14 During Freneau’s subsequent residence at 
the college he was also constandy exposed to the works of Latin authors. 15 
Of his love for Horace we are left in no doubt. Freneau’s copy of The Odes, 
Epodes, and Carmen Seculare of Horace, Translated into English Prose (Lon¬ 
don, 1760) was acquired soon after he entered college. Plainly a cherished 
volume, it is inscribed with his name and the date 1768 (Nassau Hall). 
Subsequent dates, 1770 and 1795, written on the dedication page, show that he 
returned to the book over a period of many years; and his numerous marginal 
notations reveal his deep interest in the Roman poet. 16 Freneau’s own works 


12 ‘The Wild Honey Suckle,” 1795 «L p. 95 * 

13 “The Pictures of Columbus,” 1788 ed., p. 3 °* Note also cxam P !es: 

The Tutor to the shades has gone. 

“The Desolate Academy, 17°° ca*» p. 02. 

And sought the world unknown, and dark oblivion's shade! ^ 

“The Prophecy of King Tammany, ibid., p. 3 10 * 

14 See Patter, ed., Poems of Philip Freneau, I, xv, and Leary, That Rascal Freneau, pp. .6 

For the strong classical bent of the Princeton curriculum in Freneau s ^ 3 ^ 
ment by Pres.dent W.therspoon in Pattee, ed. Poems of Ph,Up Freneau, I, *« Vamum 

Collins, President Witherspoon, I, 107. T a *» rp yyTT 

16 See Leary, That Rascal Freneau, 22-23; Clark, “The L.terary Influences, SP, XXO, 

Masters, The American Village, pp. 39 “ 40 * . it . * t . Tjlt : n 

5 Fu^eTevtdence of Freneau's enthus.asm for Horace lies in hrs “"ons of the Utm 

poet- “The Tenth Ode, Horace's Book of Epodes, Imitated [Written in 7 ’ 

P uS the departure of Gen. Arnold from^ew-York]^^ ed PP-^t “ £ 

II, Ode .6. Imitated, and Addressed to Governor Parr, 178 1 ed pp. b 7 -« 

I ode 15. Nereus Prophesies the Destrucnon of Troy, 1809 ed„ I, 197 - 




bear frequent testimony to his enthusiasm for Latin writers. Many of his poems 
have mottoes drawn from Horace, Vergil, Seneca, and others. Although some 
of the quotations, plainly made from memory, have been somewhat garbled, 
they usually retain the sense of the original and apply with curious appropri¬ 
ateness to the poems they introduce. Among Freneau’s works are also transla¬ 
tions and adaptations of Ovid, Lucretius, and Horace. His translations of Ovid 
and Lucretius belong to that period of philosophical meditation which began 
toward the close of the 1790’s, although it is probable that his knowledge of 
both these authors went back to his college days. In commenting on the 
studies of Freneau’s later years, Dr. John W. Francis, who knew the poet 
personally during this period, once noted “how tenaciously Freneau preserved 
the acquisitions of his early classical studies, notwithstanding he had for many 

years, in the after portion of his life, been occupied in pursuits so entirely alien 
to books/* 17 

Professor Clark has posed the question whether eighteenth-century deism 
may not have been “reinforced by the vogue of classical ideas of Lucretius, 
Cicero, Seneca, and others. 18 With Freneau, however, I believe that the 
classical influence in the main led the poet away from the essential principles of 
deism. Such was certainly the nature of Lucretius’ bearing on the American 
poet. For a number of reasons Freneau must have found in Lucretius a kindred 
spirit. The Roman poet, who lived at the time of Caesar and Pompey in the 
midst of hatreds engendered by civil wars, laments in the Proem to De rerum 
natura that he can no longer devote himself in peace to his philosophic 
meditations. 19 Freneau’s immersion in the chaos of war and journalistic con¬ 
troversy offers a striking parallel to Lucretius’ predicament; and the fact that 

Freneau seems to have reacted to the situation in a similar way is worthy 
of note. 


An age employed in edging steel 
Can no poetic raptures feel; 

No solitude’s attracting power, 

No leisure of the noon day hour, 

No shaded stream, no quiet grove 
Can this fantastic century move, . 20 

This love of retirement and a desire to look on all things with a mind at peace, 


,855)^33” d Ge0rg ' L ' Duyckinck > Cyclopaedia of American U, e ra,ur e (New York, 


18 H. H. Clark, review of Morais's Deism in 
Literature, VI (January 1935), 468. 

19 Cf. i. 11 . 38-43. 

20 ‘To an Author,” 1809 ed., II, 239. 
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so often expressed in Freneau’s work, 21 were alike shared by Lucretius. But 
more especially do we find Freneau’s kinship with Lucretius in his unqualified 
rationalism and in his opposition to conventional religious belief. Lucretius 
repeatedly insists upon a rationalistic approach to metaphysics. 22 It is only by 
adhering strictly to reason that, in his opinion, one is to reach valid philosophi¬ 
cal conclusions. Finally, he opposes the old religious idea of the Romans that the 
gods are needed to explain the movements of. a mysterious universe. The 
Roman religion, which Lucretius associates with superstition, is a threat and 
menace to man’s happiness. 23 

The direct evidence of Freneau’s acquaintance with Lucretius’ De return 
natura is ample. The 1809 edition of Freneau’s poems contains a translation 
of Lucretius’ lurid description of the plague at Athens. 24 The description 
probably responded to Freneau’s imagination not only because of its macabre 
and gothic properties which he had himself earlier introduced into “The House 
of Night” but also because of the recollections which Lucretius’ picture must 
have stirred in the American poet of his own experiences during two yellow- 
fever epidemics in Philadelphia. 25 Again in his 1815 edition he included a 
passage translated with considerable latitude from Book III of De rerum 
natura stressing the mortality of the soul. 26 Professor Clark has likewise 
observed that the opening lines of the poem which in the 1795 collection was 
called “The Hurricane” may have derived from the beginning of Book II of 
Lucretius* poem. 27 Freneau’s knowledge of Lucretius is further attested by his 
poetic use of the nanie “Memmius,” to whom De rerum natura is dedicated. 
Memmius was a Roman of great versatility, who added to his political shrewd¬ 
ness a love of society and literature. 28 In his verses, “To Memmius,” Freneau 


21 See pp. 18-19 of this study, and also Freneau’s “Hermit’s Valley” (1809 cd., II, 
243-44); “New Year’s Verses, Addressed to the Customers of the Freeman’s Journal 
(1786 ed., p. 387); “Neversink” (1795 cd., pp. 386-87). 

The idea of finding happiness in terms of inward retirement and peace of mind found 
frequent expression in the Elizabethan and Caroline poets (e.g M Dyer s “My Mind to Me a 
Kingdom Is”; Wotton’s “Character of a Happy Warrior”; Lovelace's ‘To Altha from 
Prison”). Freneau was not unacquainted with this group of poets. Waller is mentioned in 
‘The Beauties of Santa Cruz”; and Herrick’s “Daffodils,” I believe, served as the model of 


Freneau’s “The Wild Honey Suckle.” 

22 Cf. i. II. 423-25, 448, 513-M, 623-24, 635-37, 880; ii. 11 . 229, 645, 1022. 

23 Cf. i. 11 . 102-9, 62 ff., 80 ff., 931-32; ii- 11 - 652 ff., 1090 ff-; in. 11 . 48 ff.; iv. 11 . 1 n.; 

v. 11. 1161 ff., 1194 ff-; vi. 11. 58 ff. - . 

24 “Description of the Plague Which Happened at Athens in the Second Yar ot the 

Peloponnesian War.From the Sixth Book of Lucretius on the Nature of Things, 


1809 ed., II, 11-17- 

25 Leary, That Rascal Freneau, pp. 240 ff., 305. 

2 « “Translated From the Third Book of Lucretius . . . . ,”1815 ed., II, 126-20. 

27 Clark, “The Literary Influences,” SP, XXII, 6. 

28 John Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
I907) , p. 60. See also Walter Allen, Jr., “On the Friendship of Lucretius with Memmius, 

Classical Philology, XXXIII (April 1938), 167-81. 
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was probably referring, not without some feeling of envy and bitterness, to 
David Humphreys’ appointment in 1791 as representative of the United States 
to the Court of Spain. 

Did l the smiles of Fortune still pursue, 

And, Memmius, wish to rise in fame, like you, 

Were this my scheme, I’d quit at once the sail, 

And haste to court with compasses and scale, . 29 

To Freneau’s fascination for Lucretian materialism, Vergil and Horace may 
have contributed. “Beyond question,” observes John Masson, “the new great 
poem which had startled Rome was the inspiration which dominated Virgil’s 
youth. Echoes of Lucretius’s verse are heard in almost every page of his, and 
phrases of Lucretius’s vivid as lightning flash, stand out from the more subdued 
colouring of Virgil’s poetry.” 30 Professors Sellar and Merrill have adduced 
numerous parallels between the poetry of Lucretius and that of Vergil. 31 Of 
special signiiicance is the sixth Eclogue of Vergil, which contains a brief pas¬ 
sage embodying a statement of the Lucretian cosmology. Freneau, who seems 
to have been well acquainted with Vergil’s Georgies and Eclogues, prefixed to 
his poems frequent mottoes from the works of the Roman writer. Freneau’s 
other favorite, Horace, was, of course, much less affected by Epicurean 
philosophy, but occasionally even in Horace’s poetry echoes of Lucretius may 
be detected. 32 

But although Freneau’s interest in Lucretius stemmed from original classical 
spurces, his concern with Epicurean metaphysics must have been strengthened 
by the preoccupation of both deists and orthodox divines with a refutation of 
Lucretian materialism. The relative popularity of Epicurean thought during 
the second half of the seventeenth century suffered in the following century a 
marked decline. 33 Eighteenth-century thinkers sought at times to silence the 
defenders of Lucretius not only because he had insisted upon a universe capable 
of functioning without divine creation or guidance but because, in the irregu- 

20 1795 ed., p. 385. The poem had originally appeared as “The Useful Only in Vogue at 
Court’' in the Daily Advertiser , February 26, 1791. See also Leary, That Rascal Freneau, 
pp. 184-85. 

80 Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, p. 68. 

81 W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil (Oxford, 1883), chap, vi.; 
William A. Merrill, “Parallels and Coincidences in Lucretius and Virgil,” University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, III (March 15, 1918), 135-247. 

82 Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, pp. 72 ff. See also W. Y. Sellar, The Roman 

Poets of the Augustan Age . Horace and the Elegiac Poets (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

[1924]), PP- 165-68; W. A. Merrill, “On the Influence of Lucretius on Horace," University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology, I (October 27, 1905), 111-29; G. D. 

Hadzsits, Lucretius and His Influence (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1935), 
pp. 38-54. 

33 Tho mas F . Mayo, Epicurus in England (1630-1725) (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 
fi934]). PP. x, 217 S. 
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lanties of nature, he had discovered a lack of cosmic design which further 
precluded the possibility of God’s existence. Undoubtedly the most eloquent 
eighteenth-century apologist of orthodoxy against the doctrines of Lucretius was 
Sir Richard Blackmore. Called by Professor Mayo “the most complete and- 
Epicurean document of eighteenth-century England,” 34 Blackmore’s Creation: 
A Philosophical Poem (1712) aims, especially in the fourth book, to lay down 
“the hypothesis of the Atomists or Epicureans” and to confute their theories. 35 
Thus this imposing epic furnished Christian and freethinker alike with food 
for reflection; and no one who was thoroughly acquainted with the poem, as 
Freneau may have been, 36 could have failed to carry away from its reading a 
knowledge of Lucretian thought. 

Freneau’s familiarity with Lucretius was probably not profound; the Amer¬ 
ican writer seems rather to have seized upon certain Lucretian principles which 
had impressed themselves on a mind steeped in the romantic melancholy and 
religious skepticism of the age. Freneau, conversant with the Newtonian doc¬ 
trine that the cosmos is composed of indestructible particles, could certainly 
have had no difficulty in adjusting his metaphysical thinking to Lucretius’ 
theory of semina rerum —the primal, indivisible seeds from which all existence 
has its being. Unlike the carefully planned piece of mechanism envisaged by 
Newton, the Lucretian universe was without design—its creation having been 
effected by the whirling together and collision of atoms. Thus all difference in 
the form of objective reality was due solely to a difference in atomic structure— 
to the collocation of the atoms. Denying the existence of a spiritual principle in 
the universe, Lucretius insisted that the mind is in nature also corporeal. 

.... nonne fatendumst 

corporca natura animum constare animamque? 37 

Is tibi nunc animus quali sit corpore et unde 
constiterit pergam rationem reddere dictis. 
principio esse aio persupulem atque minutis 
perquam corporibus factum constare . 38 

Now to what extent Freneau accepted this doctrine of materialism it would 
be difficult to say. But here and there in his writings are evidences of his toying 
with the idea. “For my own part,” he once remarked, “I take the soul to be as 
really substance as the body, and do conceive that it is matter only modified. 


84 Ibid., p. 206. 

35 Creation (Philadelphia, 1806), p. liii. 

»« Without mentioning specifically this poem, Freneau alludes to Blackmore 
s essay, “On Epic Poetry,” in the New York Daily Advertiser, November 16, K 

at De rerum nature iii. 11 . 166-67. 

88 Ibid. iii. 11 . 177-80. 
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like water and ether, a different way.” 39 Likewise in his humorous essay, A 
Lecture on Beards,” Freneau observes: 

Thus, by a natural and easy analogy, the blackness of the beard gives us to under¬ 
stand that your black-bearded men have sucked in the largest quantity of the divine 
intelligence, or that fine etherial matter which is said to constitute the souls of the 
animated creation, and according to the distribution of which we become capable 
of the different degrees of wisdom, valor, goodness of heart, honesty, and other 
virtues. 40 

It must, of course, be borne in mind that, though embodying sound Lucretian 
metaphysics, these passages may also reflect the thinking of Joseph Priestley, 
Cadwallader Colden, and Thomas Cooper, 41 who were Freneau’s American 
contemporaries and with whose writings Freneau must have been familiar. 

Closely linked in Lucretius’ philosophy with the atomic theory of the uni¬ 
verse was his doctrine of transcience or flux. Although the primal atoms are 
themselves immortal, their collocations, which are solely responsible for the 
phenomena of the material world, constantly change. Nothing abides; all things 
with time disintegrate and pass away. 

Demque non lapides quoque vinci cernis ab acvo, 
non altas turris ruere et putrescere saxa, 
non delubra drum simulacraque frssa fatisci, 
nec sanctum numrn fati protollere finis 
posse neque adversus naturae foedera niti? 
denique non monimenta virum dilapsa videmus, 
quaerere proporro sibi sene senescere credos? 42 

Now this theme of transciency, which Professor Clark has rightly called the 
indwelling master-thought 43 of Freneau, is a widespread concept in the 
religious and secular literature of the world, let alone the literature of Eng¬ 
land. Yet certainly to no other author was it more a master thought th?n to 
Lucretius. Although the concluding lines of “The Pyramids of Egypt,” one of 
Freneau’s earliest poems, show in their reference to “God immortal” that the 

verses were not wholly Lucretian in their origin, the poem is built entirely 
about the theme of transcience. 

The time shall come 

When these stupendous piles you deem immortal, 

3 ® “Robert Slender's Idea of the Human Soul,” 1788 ed., p. 88 

40 Ibid., p. 57. 

41 Riley, American Philosophy, pp. 323—472. 

42 De rerum natura v. 11 . 306-12. 

43 aark, “The Literary Influences,” SP, XXII, 12. 

* Ibid., pp. 14-15. 
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Worn out with age, shall moulder on their bases. 

And down, down, low to endless ruin verging, 

O erwhelmed by dust, be seen and kjiown no more !—** 

That this poem was, in part at least, classical in its inspiration is evident from 
its motto drawn from Horace’s Ars poetica: “Debemur morti nos nostraque ” 
The passage from which these words are taken is much concerned with the 
eternal flux of things: “mortalia facta peribunt ” 46 Thus it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Freneau’s preoccupation with transciency was to a marked 
degree the result of his reading in classical literature—in the main, I believe, 
Lucretius. Yet what in Lucretius had been a tragic sense of man’s helplessness 
in the hands of an inexorable universe was often to Freneau but the familiar 
romantic melancholy of his age. 47 “The Deserted Farm House,” “The Vanity 
of Existence,” and “The Wild Honey Suckle” only lament man 's brief and 
transient hour. In this recognition of human mutability Freneau perhaps most 
closely resembles the author of verses, “To Daffodils”—that son of Ben, who 
has been called “a Pagan and a hedonist.” 48 
But the thought of transcience, which permeates De rerum natura, is inti¬ 
mately allied to a third cosmic principle of the Roman poet. To Lucretius the 
constant flux bespeaks not merely the tragic brevity of human existence; nor, 
as with orthodox religious poets such as Blair, does it throw into relief the 
eternal life which transcends all change and flux. For Lucretius there is no 
personal survival beyond the grave, but in the mutability of the universe lies a 
natural immortality—a resurrection; from dissolution and decay there springs 

new life. 


quippe videre licet vivos existere vermes 
stercore de taetro, putorem cum sibi nacta est 


45 1786 ed., pp. I 4 -i 5 ' _ . , 

46 Albert S. Cook, cd., The Art of Poetry (Boston, 1892), pp. 5 “*- 

Scholars have at dmes commented on the “melancholy” of De rerum natura and have 
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intempestivis ex imbribus umida tellus; 
praeterea cunctas itidem res vert ere sese. 
vertunt se ftuvii frondes et pabula laeta 
in pecudes, vertunt pecudes in corpora nostra 
naturam, et nostro de cor pore saepe jerarum 
augescunt vires et corpora pennipotentum, 49 

Worlds, indeed, may perish, but always in fresh combinations of atoms the 
cosmic system has survived, and ever must survive. It is a frequent assertion of 
Freneau that 


Nature! great parent of our race below, 
Impartial Nature claims the debt we owe, 


Yet, like Lucretius and Whitman, Freneau often feels that, in paying the debt, 
we contribute to that vast pool whence new life springs. “Here lies Watch,” 
begins his charming epitaph on a favorite dog; “Living he wanted for all 
things. Dead he wants for nothing. May he have a speedy Resurrection into 
this Poplar.” 51 In another place we are enjoined to “Look at yonder forest: 
. . . . how green, how delightful!—yet all this proceeds from decay itself, and 
without it the whole face of nature would soon wear the wrinkles of decrepit 
old age. 52 Or observe the tragic significance implied in the curse pronounced 
in “Palemon to Lavinia”: 


Sudden his doom, contracted be his span, 
Ne'er to exist, or spring from dust again, 53 


49 De rerum natura ii. II. 871-78. 

50 “Lines to the Memory of a Young American Lady." 1795 ed., p. 53. Sec also 

“To the Memory of Mrs. Burnet,-” 1809 ed., II, 222. In “Nature’s Debt" (1815 ed., I, 

* 33 ” 34 ) the same thought is worked out in terms of an elaborate conceit: 

Life is the principal, by nature lent. 

Which must be paid when she demands her due. 

51 Leary, That Rascal Freneau, p. 332. 

62 “Light, Summer Reading," 1788 ed., p. 257. 

” 179 5 p. 84. On the back end paper of The Ufe and Most Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, a volume autographed “P. Freneau, 1795“ and now in the library of 
Rutgers University, occur the following unpolished verses in Freneau’s hand: 

The Trees that are around rise, fall and rot 
And mouldering into ashes, are forgot, 

But are not lost; they only leave their place 
To furnish matter for the following race. 

So tis with us, unless the Soul Survives 
And by itself in some new station lives — 

But this is all uncertain, doubtful all, 

(Unless we trust the Scriptures and Saint Paul) 

All Body shall return to native dust, 

And yet a single atom not be lost — 
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To associate Freneau’s interest in Lucretius with simply the later period of 
the poet’s life is, I feel, to underestimate the influence of De rerum natura. 
That Freneau returned to the Latin poem in his retirement at Mount Pleasant 
there can be little doubt, for his two translations from the work are probably 
the product of these years. But his acquaintance with Lucretius, we have reason 
to believe, dates back to those years which immediately followed his college 
residence and is evident in “The House of Night.” The first version of the 
poem, which, as we have seen, appeared in the United States Magazine in 1779, 
was prefaced by the following motto from Vergil’s Georgies (ii. 11 . 490-92): 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
atque metus omnis et inexorabile Fatum 
subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 

Happy the man who has been gifted to learn the causes of things, and so trampled 
underfoot all fears and the relentless decree of death, and the roar of greedy 
Acheron. 54 

These lines from Vergil, it is significant to observe. Professors Masson and 
Sellar both associate with the philosophy of Lucretius. 55 

In revising the poem for publication in the 1786 edition of his works, Fre¬ 
neau, it is true, omitted the Vergilian motto, but he added stanzas which dearly 
demonstrate that the poem, even in its second state, was not untouched by 
classical thinking. For the personal lines with which the original poem had 
concluded, Freneau now substituted a moral preachment, which begins: 

/J2. 

What is this Death, ye deep read sophists, say ?— 

Death is no more than one unceasing change ; 

New forms arise, while other forms decay, 

Yet all is Life throughout creation s range . 

x 33 * 

The towering Alps, the haughty Appenine, 

The Andes, wrapt in everlasting snow. 

The Apalachian and the Ararat 
Sooner or later must to ruin go. 

1 34 - 

Mills sink to plains, and man returns to dust. 

That dust supports a reptile or a flower; 

Each changeful atom by some other nurYd 
Takes some new form to perish in an hour 56 

Significantly combined in these stanzas are the three principles central in the 
thinking of Lucretius: (i) the atomic structure of the universe, (a) the doctrine 

34 So translated by Professor Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Po£ I, ^ 

55 i bsd , : 1, 70 ; Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Vn-gtl. p. 201. 

5 * 1786 ed., pp. 122-23. 
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of the flux, and (3) the immortality of nature. Yet Freneau, apparently unwill¬ 
ing finally to violate the Christian point of view expressed in the “Advertise¬ 
ment” to the 1786 version of “The House of Night,” grafted on to his Lucre - 
tian thinking the idea of Paradise. 

Too nearly join’d to sickness, toils and pains, 

(Perhaps for former crimes imprison'd here) 57 
True to itself the immortal soul remains, 

And seeks new mansions in the starry sphere. 

ij 6 . 

When Nature bids thee from the world retire, 

With joy thy lodging leave, a sated guest; 

In Paradise, the land of thy desire. 

Existing always, always to be blest, 58 

Now this grafting of Christian doctrine on an essentially pagan metaphysic 

finds an arresting counterpart in the work of Edward Young. The Christian 

apologist of the eighteenth century, instead of rejecting in toto religious systems 

apparendy incompatible with the faith, often sought to retain what elements 

of the alien belief could be salvaged and to bring these into accord with 

Christian teaching. Thus the Latitudinarians, accepting a Newtonian cosmos, 

upon which the deists rested their argument for a solely natural revelation, 

had employed such a universe as evidence which might effectively supplement 

the truth first revealed to man in the Scriptures. Young seems to have adopted 

something of the same artful logic with respect to certain principles of 

Lucretius. If the concepts of flux and natural immortality, upon which the 

agnostic insisted, could be made to pave the way for the acceptance of a belief 

in spiritual immortality, the defender of the faith had successfully accomplished 

his task. In a long passage in Night Thoughts Young seeks to evolve from 

principles mainly Lucretian an argument for Paradise, which he hopes 

Lorenzo, his hypothedcal skepric, may find inviung. A few lines will serve to 
illustrate: 


The World of Matter, with its various Forms, 
All dies into new Life. Life born from Death 
Rolls the vast Mass, and shall forever roll. 

No single Atom, once in Being, lost, 

With Change of Counsel charges the most High. 

What hence infers Lorenzo? Can it be? 
Matter immortal ? and shall Spirit die? 

Above the nobler, shall less noble rise? 59 


Author ,f U ! 8eStl0n ° £ the . doctnne of transmigration of souls occurs again in 
Au * or ’ , al ° ng Wlth a reference to Pythagorus (1788 ed„ p. 198) 

08 1786 ed., p. 123. 

59 Young, Night Thoughts, p. 131. 
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puzzling ot all Freneau t poems m ei lack of aam oi latarf wwt wvumm mb 
1 and belongs to substantially thr s am e pace* pmtd m Tie Hmh 41 
Night. Despite the satirical tone with which Frimm pmmu 4m pmmm't 
bacchanalian resell in the earfy part erf thr perm, when the hmad pMl 
hnaliy comes to preach the funeral sermon at thr cioar, thr port npiti Mb At 
priest's remarks a seriousness which »t is hard to Awht seta. Iraqi—ai if m 
least. Freneau's own Although the test erf the wrmmm m BAhcaL,* 1 At tup 
mem of the teat is unquestionably classical. drrtvmg, at «t Aul «, Inra 
Latin sources. Let us now examine three stanza* tram At smtM. 


.4 tern- /hart wen, at bra. artff 

✓ 

Wretched and few, the Hebrew 
Ljrf m htle yam mm. be wW mhUe 

a 

Death at a debt ft? matu re mmM be pmd 


4 t 

Wken natur e fads tke mam emits ma itf , 

.4md death is mat hang but am empty mama, 

Spleen < gramme offspring at the mtdmght bam. 

The coward / t\*wmr and tke had m an 's dream 

Yon a/^ m * n here these might* her have fed 
That once existed am thss changeful ba/T— 
ff amght remmas. when mortal mam ts deni. 

Where ere then htk they sw, ikes mam are rf* 


Date ft *tm below the title m the i 7 ^k iihwa 
fl Ecelewastet $ 4 
** 1 -^ fd , P Ml 
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Despite the paraphrase of a Hebrew text in the first two lines of stanza 44, the 
injunction, “Live while you may, be jovial while you can,” finds an apter 
source in classical hedonistic philosophies. The next stanza is undeniably 
Lucretian. Professor Clark has well observed that here, in the manner of the 
Roman poet, Freneau has sought to rationalize death. 153 

Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum, 
quandoquidem natura animi mortalis habetur , 64 

These two lines from Lucretius, it is significant to observe, begin the passage 
from De rerum natura which Freneau freely translated and included in the 
1815 edition of his poems. 

If dies the mind, as bodies die, 

Tell me, mortal, tell me why 

For the ages you for see 

Such an anxious care should be? 65 

Finally, in returning to “The Jamaica Funeral,” we discover in the third stanza 
that Freneau has again liberally translated from a Chorus in Seneca’s T roades 
lines 66 which deny a spiritual immortality. The passage in the Troades from 
which these verses are taken starts with the line, 

Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors nihil, . 67 

In the next few years Freneau was to rewrite a part of “The Jamaica 
Funeral,” with additions from “The House of Night,” under the title of “The 
Sexton’s Sermon,” which was later altered to “The Sexton’s Sermon at the 
Burial of a Deist.” 68 The new poem opens with the three stanzas from “The 
Jamaica Funeral” which we have just examined. Then follow lines originally 
addressed by Cleon to Death in the 1786 version of “The House of Night,” 
but now wholly changed in their meaning: 

Seek not for Paradise—*tis not for thee. 

Where, high in heaven its sweetest blossoms blow; 

63 Poems of Freneau, p. lvi. 

84 De rerum natura, iii. 11 . 830-31. 

85 1815 cd., II, 126. 

66 Freneau’s own footnote to this stanza reads: 

"Quaeris, quo jaceas post obi turn loco ?— 
quo non nata jacent "—Scnec. Troas. 

See Seneca's Tragedies, with an English Translation, tr. F. J. Miller (London: W. Heinemann, 

1917), h 156. 

67 Ibid., I, 156. 

88 First appeared in 1795 ed., pp. 96-98; later reprinted with altered title in 1809 ed., I, 
150-52. * 
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Nor even where gliding to the Persian mam. 

Your waves, Euphrates, through the garden flow! 69 

After this virtual denial of Paradise, Freneau prints, with slight changes, the 
three Lucretian stanzas we have already cited from “The House of Night ” 
They begin, 

What is this Death, ye thoughtless mourners, say? 

Death is no more than never-ceasing change: . 70 

And in the next stanza of “The Sexton’s Sermon” Freneau presents, in modi¬ 
fied form, the lines with which the 1786 version of “The House of Night” con¬ 
cludes; but the modification is highly significant. In keeping with the rest of 
the sermon, they now practically disavow* a Christian paradise. Let us look at 
both forms of the stanzas: 

When Nature bids thee from the world retire, 

With joy thy lodgings leave, a sated guest; 

In Paradise, the land of thy desire, 

Existing always, always to be blest. 

(‘The House of Night,” 1786.) 

When Nature bids thee from the world retire, 

With joy thy lodging leave, a sated guest, 

In sleep’s blest state (our Dullmans fond desire) 

Existing always—always to be blest. 

(“The Sexton’s Sermon,” 1795.) 

In the ever-changing, ever-shifting elements that make up the religious 
thinking of Freneau, it would be unwise wholly to rule out the possibility that 
Young and other Christian apologetic writers of the period may have influ- 
enced the three stanzas from “The House of Night” which Freneau later 
incorporated into “A Sexton’s Sermon.” Yet in their new context these lines 
carry no Hebraic, Christian, or even deistic meaning. There is no paradise, the 
sexton avers; death, as with Lucretius, is no more than one unceasing change. 
And man, sated with existence, at last lies down to everlasting rest. The con¬ 
cept of a natural immortality which Young had suggested to Lorenzo’s mind 
as proof of a Christian heaven, and Freneau himself in 1786 had found not 
incompatible with the idea of Paradise, was by i 7 95 shorn wholly of its 
Christian implication and made to express as fully and completely as any 

stanzas could the very essence of Lucretius teaching. 

But "The Sexton s Sermon at the Burial of a Deist” offers further material 

for reflection on the devious paths into which Freneau’s religious 

had carried him. If we must accept Freneau’s assertion that the person 1 g 

69 1809 cd., I, 15°' 

70 Ibid, 
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interred is a deist, we are under no obligation to regard the sexton in a similar 
light. The loquacious gravedigger has already denied the immortality of the 
soul, and now in the starry heavens he discerns a glory wrought only for the 
final deception of man. Now Paine in The Age of Reason quoted approvingly 
Addison’s paraphase of Psalm 19, and Freneau himself had once copied the 
same poem on a blank leaf of a book he owned. 71 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue etherial shy. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great original proclaim . 12 

Orthodox writers, such as Hervey and Young, 73 who both embraced a New¬ 
tonian universe, had also dwelt upon this earthly evidence of God’s almighty 
power and man’s immortality. But the sexton delivers himself thus: 


Beneath my hand what numerous crowds retire — 
By the cold turf for ages, now, oppress’d! 
Millions have fallen—millions must expire, 
Doomed by the impartial Power 74 to endless rest. 


In vain with stars He decked yon ' spangled shies. 
And bade the mind to heaven’s bright regions soar, 
And brought so far to your adminng eyes 
A glimpse of glones, that shall blaze no more! 75 


Whatever meaning Freneau may have intended to convey by the title of his 
poem, little doubt remains that the deist has been well interred! 

Futhermore, in The Sexton s Sermon,” “The Jamaica Funeral,” and “The 
Beauties of Santa Cruz ’ are traces of a hedonism which again, in the main, 
is untrue to the spirit of eighteenth-century deism. Nor could Freneau have 
found this foie de vivre in Lucretius. Yet in the popular conception of Epi¬ 
cureanism, even among the Romans, a member of that sect, living for the 
pleasure which the moment affords, could be called, in Horace’s phrase, 
Eptcurt de grege porcus 16 In modern thinking this pagan view of life is more 
familiarly recalled in that other line from Flaccus: 


Carpe diem quam mimine credula postero 11 


71 See n. 43, chap. iii. 

72 The Age of Reason, p. 30. 

*", S f Herv 7 '* ''Contemplations on the Starry Heavens". (Mediation, II, 77 -, 5 a) 3 nd 
the last canto of Young’s Night Thoughts. 

71 Reads “God" in the i 795 text. In changing “God" to “Power" in the 1800 text 
uZ/rSSn! -*;" phlc s '8 n *fi ca nce. Ye, ,n the next stanza he let, 
76 1809 cd., I, 151. 


77 Horaa“orf«, n f. ^ '° ^ CP ' 4 in Bk ' 1 
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And if, as I believe, Freneau’s debt to the Caroline poets has never been suffi¬ 
ciently acknowledged, we should also add a verse by that hedonistic English 
poet whose works, I feel confident, Freneau had read with pleasure: 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

In any case, this hedonistic philosophy found favor with Freneau on more 
than one occasion. It is dimly reflected even in “The History of the Prophet 
Jonah,” written when Freneau was but sixteen. God’s final words to Jonah, 
scarcely Biblical in their spirit, admonish the prophet to 

Enjoy my gifts while yet the seasons run 
True to their months, and social with the sun . 19 

But it was years later that Freneau was to express more fully his hedonistic 
leani n gs. The preacher in “The Jamaica Funeral” chose for his discourse an 
apt text from Ecclesiastes (9 : 4): 

More I esteem, and better is by far 
A dog existing than a lion dead ? 9 

But the development of the text smacks strongly of Epicurus. No doubt Fre¬ 
neau’s sojourns in the West Indies, surrounded as he had been by the 
gorgeous beauties of the tropics, did much to arouse in him a vivid love of the 
senses. Many a line in “The Beauties of Santa Cruz” bespeaks the joy of mere 
sensuous existence: 

Delicious to the taste, salubrious food ,. 

Which might some temperate studious sage allure 
To curse the fare of his abstemious school, 

And turn, for once, a cheerful Epicure . 90 

The reference in this poem to Edmund Waller 81 and his “Battle of the Sum¬ 
mer’s Islands,” which may have helped to inspire “The Beauties of Santa 
Cruz,” serves especially to remind us of the hedonistic joy which Freneau 
must have found in the reading of the Royalist poets. But in 1795, in our now 
familiar “Sexton’s Sermon,” Freneau’s love of sensuous pleasure reached its 

fullest expression. 

The joys of wine, immortal as my theme. 

To days of mirth the aspiring soul invite: 

Life, void of this, a punishment 1 deem, 

A Greenland winter, robbed of heat and light 82 

73 1786 ed., p. 12. 

79 Ibid., p. 129- 

si Profes«)r 'vUyo in his Epicurus in England (pp. .75 «•) messes die Epicumm sympa- 
thies of Waller, who wrote a poem on Creech’s translation of Lucretius. 

82 1809 ed., I, 152. 
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But with all Freneau’s denial of immortality and his rationalization of 
death—with all his desire to snatch from the moment whatever of happiness 
it might give, he still clung, a child of his age, to the doctrine of perfectibility. 
And in this vision of the moral progress of man even the Lucretian atomic 
theory helped to feed the poet’s fancy. For what moral heights may not some¬ 
time be reached in a world where all is flux, where every manifestation of 
life, physical and mental, is but a fresh arrangement of atoms? Such in part is 
the suggestion presented in the verses, “On the Powers of the Human 
Understanding.” 

Its knowledge grows by every change ; 

Through science vast we see it range 
That none may here acquire; 

The pause of death must come between 

And Nature gives another scene 
More brilliant, to admire. 


Thus decomposed, or recombined 83 
To slow perfection moves the mind 
And may at last attain 
A nearer rank with that first cause 
Which distant, though it ever draws, 
Unequalled must remain** 


But the poem is essentially deistic in its import, and only in the possibility of 
ever-new atomic structures do we find the influence of Lucretius. The Roman 


poet had failed to see the cosmos in terms of design and purpose. Encum¬ 
bered with faults, the universe moves blindly on its way, carrying bewildered 
man whither he knows not. But, for the moment, Freneau so far modified the 


atomic theory of the Roman poet as to envisage the ultimate perfection of 
mankind. 


When, however, we have studied Freneau’s debt to the Epicureans, we have 
not wholly exhausted the poet’s contacts with the pagan philosophers. If the 
Epicureans had taught Freneau to “Live while you may, be jovial while you 
can,” the Stoics too had helped to teach him the lesson of fortitude and 
patience. It cannot be denied that Freneau at times touched Stoicism lightly, 
drawing its lessons alike from the sufferings of a dying girl, or from the hard¬ 
ships of the deep. The stanzas on “Amanda in a Consumption” 85 show how 
easily he could discover a philosophic response in the simple events that he 


atte “ d0n ° f rCader “ es P eciall y 031 lcd w the Lucretian concept embodted in 

84 1809 ed., I, 265. 

85 Ibid., I, 239-40. 
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encountered in his way. Yet the same mood sometimes rested on a firmer 
empirical basis as when in setting forth on a voyage to the West Indies in 1785 
he sought refuge from his fears by asking, 


Is fortitude to heaven confin'd—? 

No—planted also in the min$ 

She smooths the ocean when she will , 86 


It was the sea which, as we have earlier observed, Freneau believed had 
imbued his mind with the “right stoical stuff/* 87 And of this fact he further 
reminds his readers in a poem on a shipwrecked sailor, who turns to dogged 
fortitude as a means of defeating despair. When faced with sudden, dire 
calamity, he discovers in firmness of will the philosophic release which the 
soul needs. The sailor speaks, 


“Was ever fortune, in this world, life mine! 
Here, seated, shivering on the nafed roefe 
But why bewail my fortune, or repinel 
Though wrecl(d and wretched, all is for the best; 
l dare the worst; and, life its flinty breast 

Can meet my fate, and dare the rudest shoc\ . . . 


But not only Freneau’s personal experiences but his extensive reading served 
to furnish him with stoic themes for poetry. Lord Bolingbroke’s “Reflections 
Upon Exile,” inspired in part by the writings of Seneca, drew from Freneau 
the lines, “The Banished Man,” in which he preaches a philosophic indifference 

to place and distance. 


Though injur’d, exil’d, or alone. 

Nobly presume, the world your own. 
Convinc’d that, since the world began, 
Time, only, mafes The Banish’d Man. 89 


Nor was Freneau himself unacquainted with Seneca, from one of whose trage- 
dies the American poet quoted in a motto to the lines on “The Almanac 

Maker.” 


Qui tuto positus loco 
infra se videt omnia 


86 1788 ed., p. 165. 

87 See chap, ii, n. 77. 

«» 1795 rf/p 3 24. It is interesting to note that John Adams mentions 
(March”. .756) having copied Bolingbroke’s "Reflections Upon Bade. See The Work of 

John Adams, II, 7. 
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occurrit suo libens 

fato, nec queritur won. 90 

But virtue and prudence were the qualities for which Freneau was especially 
in debt to the Stoics, perhaps because he more often found these moral values 
closely akin to the deism of his own time. To a young man who had spent too 
much time at the gaming table, Freneau gives a bit of advice embodying a 
stoic commonplace derived from “An ancient Sage at Athens’*: 


If prudence we possess. 
No other Deity we need 
To work our happiness. 91 


More seriously in “Philosophical Fortitude” 


virtue becomes the poet’s theme. 


Though Vice and Folly dread that final day 
Which takes us from this dying world away, 

Yet no weak fears of mingling with the dust 
Alarm the Virtuous or disturb the Just; 

Let systems fail, or systems be restored. 

Still, active Virtue meets a due reward .— 

Though Vice and Folly dread that debt to pay 
Required by Nature on the funeral day, 

Yet conscious goodness soars above the clod 
And life, well spent, secures the path to God ? 2 


What lesson the Greek and Roman philosophers finally had for our Ameri¬ 
can poet no one who has followed these pages would dare to say with complete 
assurance. But that the metaphysical doctrines of the ancients often possessed 
for Freneau a vitality that challenged both the dogmas of Christianity and the 
more liberal precepts of deism it would be impossible to deny. If living was to 
Freneaus pragmatic mind the essence of life, the rejection of much that 
Christianity embodied lay in its failure to meet fully the conditions of everyday 
existence. Deism had in part focused more unequivocally on the problem of 
living. And the reason for Freneau’s exploration of the philosophies of the 
ancients may certainly be traced in part to a similar desire to meet life squarely 
and honesdy. But although Freneau’s rugged encounters with nature (espe- 


Th'st'S (Seneca's Tragedies, II, 122). See Freneau, 1788 ed„ p. 50. 

-NuIlIrrlT^-"' fU i y I3 ’ l8 "’ Sec ^ Poems ’ p - 6 i- This p° cm has the motto 
Nullem [/»r] numen abset si sit Prudentia pracscns ” This derive f rr ,m r , ’ 

srasf 

” Fredonvsn, July ,8, ,822. See Last Poems, p. 65. 
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dally the sea) had taught him the value of fortitude and his familiarity with 
the deists had made him sympathetic with the stoic doctrines of virtue and 
prudence, it was still Lucretius and the Epicureans whose moral teachings 
responded more instinctively to Freneau’s temperament. Yet there was one 
Roman poet whose influence upon Freneau we must never forget. He who had 
admonished a friend to eschew pleasures and. cultivate virtue 93 could with 
equal conviction call upon another to seize w’hatever the day offered, trusting 
as little as possible to what the morrow’ might bring. Yet protean Horace, 
never quite sure whether his allegiance lay with the Stoics or the Epicureans, 
in the Second Satire of Book II expresses what is plainly a conviction that the 
doctrines of the Stoics, exalted in the moral sense as they may be, fail when 
applied to the facts of life. And alas for those Christians whose faith in heaven 
had robbed them of the power to see this life steadily and see it whole. If 
Freneau came finally to reject the life to come, it was to see with clearer eye 
the life which lay direedy in his path. 

If God, or Fate, to man would give 
In two successive states to live ; 

The first, in pain and sorrow pass'd, 

In ease, content, and bliss the last, 

1 then would raci\ my anxious brain 
With study, how that state to gain. 

No tasl( too hard, too rough no road 
That led to that serene abode — 

But since to all impartial heaven 
One fleeting life has only given, 

'Twere madness, sure, that time to waste 
In search of joys 1 ne'er can taste; 

What hope can bloom on life's last stage 
When each delight is pall’d by age! 84 


•* Ssnona! Gazette, October 16, . 793 - who apparently knew .tde Greek, 

probable paraphrased this fragment from the translation of 'IdyUmm V of B, ° n - 
published by Frands Fawkes in 1760. I quote the translation from R. Andersens T*e * 
of the Bntish Poets (London, 1795). XIII, 214. although this collection probably first 

appeared loo late for Freneau to have used it. 

Life To be Enjoyed 


If merit only stamps my former lays. 

And those alone shall give me deashless praise. 

But if er’n those have lost their bright applause. 
Why should 1 labour thus without a cause? 

For if great Jove or Fate would stretch our span. 
And give to life a double share to man. 

One part to pleasures and joy ordain. 

And vex the other with hard toil and pain; 
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Thus Freneau in 1793 paraphrased a fragment “From the Gree ^ of Bion,’ a 
poet of Smyrna. In republishing this poem, with additions in 1822, he included 
a note which he seems to have intended for the benefit of those who profess 
Christianity. Of Bion, Freneau says: 

From the few fragments of his writings that remain, it appears he believed that the 
soul and the body died together.—Yet, it is remarkable, he here declares that if he 
could persuade himself, there was to be a future state of happiness, he should think 
no diligence or pains too much to be partaker of that eternal inheritance. What a 
lesson to the professors of Christianity, from the pen of a mere moralist, a child ot 
nature and hedonism! 95 

With sweet complacence we might then employ 
Our hours, for labour still enhances joy. 

But since of life we have but one small share, 

A pittance scant which daily toils impair, 

Why should we waste it in pursuit of care? 

Why do we labour to augment our store. 

The more we gain, still coveting the more 9 
Alas, alas! we quite forget that man 
Is a mere mortal, and his life a span. 

95 Fredonian, November 28, 1822. See Last Poems, pp. 167-68, 135. This note was 
expanded from a briefer one which had originally accompanied the fragment in the National 
Gazette: “The point in which this ancient Pagan philosopher expressly disavows his belief, 
constitutes a leading article in the creed of every Christian. How inconsistently do they act 
then, when professing to believe what that philosopher disbelieved, they avoid pursuing the 
course which he would have pursued, had he been a Christian.” 
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Epilogue 


In this study wc have confined our analysis, with some exceptions, to those 
works of Freneau which were written before 1815, when the final edition of 
his poems, collected in his lifetime, appeared. The early years of the nine¬ 
teenth century, wc have seen, had been ones when he especially pondered the 
deeper realities of existence. Yet at the age of sixty-three he was no nearer the 
end of his quest. Now past the grand climacteric, would he yet reach a larger 
synthesis—was he yet to see life in terms of a clearer philosophic vision? The 
Last Poems of Philip Freneau, recently edited by Professor Leary, gives us the 
answer. Most of these verses, printed in newspapers in 1822, when the poet was 
seventy, reveal the same religious uncertainties, the same metaphysical grop- 
ings. A possible return to the orthodoxy of his early life is mirrored in several 
of these late verses, where he gives thanks to God for His mercies, 1 or argues 
for the immortality of the mind 8 and for a life to come. 8 In three poems 
Freneau harks back to the mood of the Philosopher of the Forest, who had so 
often put his trust in nature's simple plan, albeit recognizing in nature a force 
sometimes cruel and malignant. 4 References to Newton, 5 to the atom, 6 to 
astronomical phenomena, 1 all betray his erstwhile preoccupation with scientific 
deism. Nor are we without intimations of the strong grip which the pagan 
philosophies had once had upon him. “Deathless matter” 8 is still in flux; wc 
live amidst a “system of decay.” 9 And in the additions to the paraphrase of 
Bion we glimpse Freneau's own rationalization of coming death. 

What hope remain /?—one debt I pay, 

Then mingle with my native day . 10 


ive sought to follow the tortuous path of Freneau's philosophical 
thinking—better to be called his meditations on man’s cosmic 


• “Stanza* Written for a Lad,” last Poems, p. 7. 

• ‘The Youth of the Mind,” ibid., p. 54 - 

• “Stanzas Written in an Ancient Burial Ground,” ibid., p. M- . f 

4 “On the Civilization of the Western Aboriginal Country" ibid., pp. 69-71; 'The Amwl 

,1 Indian Sam 1 , (or, W«-Quali ») Wigwam," ibid., pp. 9 *~ 95 ; “A Midnight Storm in the 

Gulph Stream," ibid., pp. 8^-87- 

4 ‘To a Young Farmer," ibid., pp. 6i-$a. 

• ‘The City Poet," ibid., pp. 3 »- 3 *- . 

r Blanchard, the Celebrated Aeronaut,” ibid., pp.^ 5-10. 

• “On the Civilization of the Western Aboriginal Country,” ibid., p. 69. 

• '*On Observing a Large Red-Streak Apple,” ibid., pp. 105-6. 

10 “A Fragment of Bion,” ibid., pp. 107-8, 135. 
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predicament. And strange is the pattern these meditations have assumed. At 
heart a great humanitarian, Freneau swung from extreme to extreme in his 
search for truth. In early life he had scrutinized the doctrines of revealed 
religion for the answer to what he so eagerly sought, but to little lasting pur¬ 
pose. Where, then, did the answer lie? Was it in a return to nature’s simple 
plan, or was it rather in a benevolent God, who had created a universe for man s 
moral instruction and happiness. These failing, in the face of ultimate personal 
annihilation, was the answer rather to be found in a paganistic surrender to the 
pleasures of today? Indeed, who can tell? Doubdess Freneau experienced 
moments in his varied career when each of these forms of thought strongly 
gripped his imagination. Yet to no one theory could he ever yield complete alle¬ 
giance. Perhaps, had he lived in another age, his religious belief would have 
been more stable. But no age ever so seethed with contending and conflicting 
modes of thought as the eighteenth century. A man of large sympathies like his 
beloved Horace, Freneau perhaps “was in contact with the life of his age at too 
many points to reduce it to a formula.” 11 Concerning Horace, Professor Sellar 
has written what might, with equal truth, be declared of the American poet: 

The Epistles present him to us rather as a man in search of a philosophical creed 
than, like Lucretius, the consistent and polemical upholder of a definite one. And it 
was natural that in his lyrical poetry he should let himself be swayed by conflicting 
sympathies, and see in opposite theories of life and actual ways of living some side 
of truth which moved his imagination or stirred his lighter fancy. 12 

With Freneau, this instinctive search for truth in its many-sidedness had 
begun early. Lines in his first published volume, 13 The American Village, 
may be said to mark the beginning of this eternal quest, not untouched by a 
spirit of agnosticism: 

Farewell lamented pair, and what’er state 
Now clasps you round, and sin\s you deep in fate; 

Whether the firey kingdom of the sun, 

Or the slow wave of silent Acheron, 

Or Christian s heaven, or planetary sphere, 

Or the third region of the cloudless air; 

Or if return’d to dread nihility, 

You’ll still be happy, for you will not be. 1 * 


11 Words describing Horace used by Professor Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan 

Age . Horace and the Elegiac Poets, p. 165. 

12 Ibid., p. 165. 

18 That is, the first volume for the contents of which Freneau was solely responsible. 

14 The American Village, p. 16. 
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Such were the roving thoughts of the young man. And for fifty years Freneau 
ceased not to travel up and down the broad domain of human knowledge. 
The result of the quest an old man of seventy, now long “weary of the fray ” 
succinctly put into a few simple lines: 


The fools on life , the wise, on death depend , 

Waiting, with sweet reverse , their toils to end; 

Quit the vain scene t where few have found or fyiow 
The first grand purpose —why we live below. 15 


15 Last Poems , p. 66. 
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